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OUR mother,” said I moodily, 

‘was quite firm. She said that 

half the misery in existence comes from 
people marrying on insufficient incomes.” 

“But three years!” exclaimed Lucy, 
with unnecessary emphasis. The words 
were sufficiently significant in their naked 
simplicity. “ W hy, the world may come 
to an end before they do.” 

“That’s precisely what 
mother.” 

Lucy looked up with a sudden hopeful- 
ness. I shook my head. ‘“ She replied 
that as decent Christians we ought to 
hope that it would.” 

We were sitting on the bench beside the 
little stream which runs just behind the 
garden hedge, and for a while we both 
stared at the water in silence. Then Lucy 
gave a start. She looked at me, then back 
again at the water, then at me a second time. 

“Jack!” she said. ‘Couldn’t you 
write a novel?” 

* Certainly not,” 
decision. 

Lucy’s expression fell from enthusiasm 
to disappointment, and from disappoint- 
ment to reproach. ‘There are some girls 
who take an unfair advantage when they 
look reproachful. Lucy is one of them, 
and I turned away. 

a think that you might try,” she said 
gently. ‘I read in a paper that one 
author made seven thousand pounds out 
of a single book.” 

“* One author,” I replied. 
old was the Johnny?” 

Lucy magnificently brushed the question 
aside. 

‘*What does that matter?” she 
‘“‘T am sure it is better to be 
has so much more imagination. 

‘““One is certainly less hampered with 
knowledge,” I agreed. 


I told your 


said I, with the utmost 


‘And how 


asked. 


y oung ; one 
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“Seven thousand pounds!” said Lucy, 
clasping her hands on her knee. “ Just 
think.” She turned quickly to me. 
‘‘ What ’s seven thousand pounds at five 
per cent.?” 

“Forty-three pounds six and eight- 
pence,” I answered with equal quickness. 

Lucy appeared dissatisfied. She made 
several calculations with her fingers; then 
she said— 

‘Nonsense! it’s three hundred and 
fifty.” She made another calculation: 
““Why, that’s all we want!” 

The enthusiasm was returning to her 
voice, and I interrupted hastily— 

“‘ But, Lucy, what on earth shall I find 
to write about?” I looked across the 
stream to the little red-brick town asleep 
inthe meadows half a mile away. “‘ Nothing 
happens here.” 

Lucy stared at me. 

“Oh, how can you say that?” she 
asked slowly, and her tone showed that 
she was hurt. ‘ There’s us!” 

*“Oh, yes; of course there’s us,” 
curred immediately. ‘“‘ But 
think that the story would be rather Pe 
Lucy was eyeing me closely, and I felt 
myself that 1 was upon delicate ground. 
“Well, that sort of thing has happened 
once or twice before.” 

Lucy rose from the bench. 

‘Of course,” she began icily, “if you 
think it a proper subject for flippancy——” 

‘Well, hasn’t it happened before?” I 
interposed. 

‘Ves, yes,” said she 
amount of testiness ; “‘ but not in the same 
way. Oh, Jack, how could it have ?” and 
she resumed her seat. 

I rejoined weakly. 

all’ depend upon the way.” 
‘Exactly. The story 

be a sort of—you know.’ 


I con- 
don’t you 


with a certain 


‘1 see,” **It would 


would have to 
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“Idyll ?” I suggested. 

“Yes, with this brook running all the 
way through it.” 

‘“‘ A sort of rippling undertone,” 
mented absently. 

“Jack!” cried Lucy. “I am 
you could write a beautiful novel.” 

I roused myself in alarm. 

“TI am certain I couldn't. 
thing, I haven’t got the time.’ 

“It would mean a little extra work, no 
doubt,” she replied, with extreme distance 
and a shrug of the shoulders. 

‘“‘For another,” I continued, with what 
I considered to be some ingenuity, “I 
shouldn’t like to put you into a book which 
was written solely to make money.” 

Lucy softened at the argument, but that 
was all. 

‘“*But I don’t mind, dear,” she said. 
‘* Besides, all authors put their wives into 
their books.” 

“Their wives, yes!” said I, jumping at 
the word. “Their wives, and not their 
wives until they have been married for 
some months. At least, one gathers that 
from the tone of their stories.” 

Lucy cast one withering glance at me, 
and rose a second time. She turned her 
back, and it was rigid with offence. 

*“Oh, very well,” I groaned. 
do it.” 

Lucy sat down again instantly. 

« First of all,” she said in a business- 
like voice, ‘‘ you ’ll want a title.” 

“If that were all!—I mean yes, I shall 
want a title.” 

‘“The story’s to be 
man’s point of view ?” 

“From the man’s point of view,” 
repeated obediently. 

**'Then why not call it 
Life’ ?” 

“Why not ?” said I. 

“You will end it, of course, 
marriage.” 

I laughed. 

“That’s jolly funny,” I began; but I 
perceived from Lucy’s expression that her 
irony had been quite unintentional, and 
I stopped abruptly. She commenced to 
draw out a scheme of the novel, and had 
got half-way through the third chapter 
when an idea occurred to me. 

“Stop, Lucy!” I said. ‘‘We are on 
the wrong tack. The book’s to make 
money, isn’t it ?” 

“* Yes.” 

“Well, 


I com- 


certain 


For one 


ea 


written from the 


‘The History of a 


with his 


there’s no money in 
We must make our novel a Human Docu- 


Idylls. 


ment,’ 


*and I paused impressively on the 
words. 


NOVEL. 


‘“*What’s that °” 
of anxiety. 

““A record of infinitesimal details and 
an analysis of infinitesimal motives. We 
must lay bare our souls, and all that sort 
of thing. We must show how a number 
of impulses, all of them commonplace and 
some of them discreditable —for since 
we’re human some of them must be dis- 
creditable, mustn’t they ae 

‘*] suppose so,” she answered, with some 
reluctance ; ‘‘ but they needn’t all be com- 
monplace.” 

“In a Human Document they must be,’ 
I replied, ‘‘all commonplace.” I saw that. 
Lucy’s enthusiasm was waning. I became 
all the more enthusiastic on that account. 
‘‘We must show how these commonplace 
and discreditable motives have accidentally 
combined to produce an engagement 
between two people.” 

‘**Oh, but I remember,” Lucy objected, 
“you once said you believed our lives had 
been drawing steadily together long before 
we had met. 

** That would be all very well in an idyll,” 

I rejoined. ‘‘ But we have changed our 
point of view. In a Human Document 
all motives are discreditable and all com- 
binations of them accidental. Oh! and 
there’s something else,” I went on. “If 
the book is to do any good it must be 
thorough in its analysis. So whenever 
you say anything, you must think what 
makes you say it, and let me know.’ 

“ Always ?? > Lucy asked despondently. 

** Always,” I replied, kindly but 
firmly. 

“ The book ’s 
everything.” 

a should prefer to call it a moral 
vivisection.’ 

“From the man’s point of view ? 

“It was your suggestion, and a very 
good one, I think. Yes, from the man’s 
point of view.” 

Lucy prodded the toe of her slipper 
thoughtfully with her parasol. 

“I don’t think it will be at all a nice 
sort of novel,” she said at length. 

“That will entirely depend upon whether 
you have anything to be ashamed of,” I 
replied. 

Lucy became indignant. ‘‘ Not at all,” 
she exclaimed, and she repeated the 
remark several times. Then she sat for a 
few moments in silence. 

“Jack,” she said doubtfully, “do you 
think people could keep on being fond of 
anyone they were vivisecting ?” 

““Let’s keep to the book, Lucy,” said I. 
** What do you say to changing the title ? 


she asked, with a shade 


to be a sort of prying into 


” 
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“The History of a Life’ sounds senti- 
mental, doesn’t it? Let’s call it ‘ The 
History of an Emotion.’ There’s some- 
thing literary about that. And we’ll make 
it all end miserably and : 

““Oh, but why end miserably?” Lucy 
interrupted. 

“Aha!” said I, ‘that’s where art 
comes in. For no reason at all—don’t 
you see?” And I leaned back and looked 
at her triumphantly. ‘ Yes, the engage- 
ment must be broken off. She must 
remain a spinster, and he a bachelor—or 
no, I’ll marry them both to persons they 
don’t care twopence for. We must get 
the atmosphere of Hardy all over the 
book —a pastoral district with doom 
crouching over it, don’t you know? We 
<an turn the brook into a river with 
rapids. Why shouldn’t we send them both 
down the rapids in the end—joined at last, 
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By 


HE majority of millionaires are 
elderly, shy, cautious. It is but 
seldom, therefore, that the public hears of 
the expenditure of enormous sums of 
money for the private gratification of the 
whims and fancies of individuals. Young 
men suddenly succeeding to great pro- 
perties have repeatedly ruined them- 
selves in a few years, and after supply- 
ing a text for a few dozen sermons 
and the dinners for a few thousand leader- 
writers, disappear from the public eye. 
Prodigal outlay for the gratification of 
private taste is, however, by no means 
confined to young men.  Half-secret 
indulgence of an inordinate taste for com- 
fort, luxury, and everything that can either 
save pain or give pleasure to themselves 
is characteristic of many of the million- 
aires of the preseni day. 

I will give a few examples of what may 
be called extravagant indulgence by very 
rich men. Some of these examples may 
possibly be known to the public, such as 
that of the late Duke of Portland’s invest- 
ment of over half a million sterling in 
burrowing underground, by which that 
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you know, and their heads going whack, 
Why shouldn’t 


whack against the stones. 
we i 

I rose from the bench and stood in 
what I believed to be the proper attitude 
of inspiration, when Lucy began really to 
talk. 

“‘I suppose a good many people,” she 
said, “‘wait three years before they get 
married ?” 

*“Cases might be discovered,” I said 
incidentally, and then went on: “ Why 
shouldn’t we e 

“Yes, why shouldn’t we ?” said Lucy. 

“It’s for you to say,” I remarked, and 
sat down again. 

She thought for a little. 

**Are you sure there’s 
Idylls ?” she asked. 

‘“‘Not a farthing,” I replied, and that 
was the last I heard of our novel. 


no money in 


OF A MILLIONAIRE 
X. 


passion for secrecy characteristic of the 
Bentincks obtained its full development. 
An idle millionaire of my acquaintance 
who had exhausted almost all the pleasures 
of life and who made his personal comfort 
a religion held with the tenacity of a 
Moslem fanatic, took to yachting late in 
life. The yacht was extravagantly fur- 
nished. The pictures in the saloon, which 
were bought through a well-known London 
firm of dealers, cost upwards of £30,000. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, as the owner 
of the yacht may be called, in thus en- 
couraging art did not forget himself. 
Though not a great sufferer from sea- 
sickness, on one occasion he had a fright 
crossing the Bay of Biscay, when, the wind 
and the current being in opposite directions, 
the sea was choppy, and knocked the 
yacht about to a considerable extent. Even 
though the vessel was hove-to, Lorenzo 
was a great deal bruised, and vented his 
displeasure on his captain. That mariner, 
who was a fine seaman and well accus- 
tomed to the whims and caprices of rich 
patrons, told his employer that the only 
possible way to avoid the distressing shock 
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of an agitated sea when the tide and wind 
were contrary was to throw oil upon the 
water to the windward of the yacht. Next 
time a gale of wind began to blow this 
plan was tried. It was not a success. 
Lorenzo, finding his sacred person sub- 
jected to fresh indignities by the move- 
ment of the boat, flew into a worse passion 
than before with his unlucky com- 
mander. When the storm had blown 
over and Lorenzo had regained his 
equanimity, the captain explained to 
him that the only effective method of 
protecting the yacht from being swept 
by the seas in rough weather, and 
thus diminishing the pitching and 
tossing, was to arrange for the oil to 
be deposited on the sea two or three 
hundred yards to windward of the yacht 
herself. The only way this could be done 
was by chartering a vessel as tender to the 
yacht, specially ‘fitted with oil-tanks and 
taps for her whole length, and placing her 
under the command of a thoroughly com- 
petent seaman with instructions to smooth 
the troubled seas whenever it was necessary 
to do so. Lorenzo spent some £3600 
in fitting a vessel with the necessary 
appliances, and he has added to his yacht’s 
annual expenses nearly £4000 by pro- 
viding that oil shall be cast on the water 
whenever the sea is rough. Even in his 
Mediterranean trips he is accompanied by 
the oil-tender to grease the waves, but the 
device has only been resorted to on one 
occasion ; it must be added, however, with 
perfect success. In talking the matter 
over with Lorenzo, he denied that the oil 
was the chief motive in his mind in 
providing a tender to the yacht. The 
safety of his person, and the prudence 
of having a vessel at hand more strongly 
built than the yacht, and with no other 
duty to perform than to attend the 
vessel in which Lorenzo entrusted his 
precious self, were the reasons he gave 
for providing it. 

This Lorenzo was a great lover of pic- 
tures, and the description even of some of 
his more important dealings with the 
owners of paintings he has coveted would 
fill this Magazine. The romance of picture- 
buying is only known to a few behind the 
scenes. That great prices have been given 
for great pictures is obvious, but what is not 
known is the prices which have been re- 
fused. The Ansidei Raphael, which was 
sold to the National Gallery for £70,000, 
is generally believed to be the picture that 
has beaten the record for price. A much 
larger sum, however, was once offered by 
Lorenzo for a well-known picture in the 
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possession of a comparatively poor man, 
who until lately was a member of the 
House of Commons. This picture was a 
magnificent specimen of the artist at his. 
best period. Lorenzo’s collection of the 
same master included no such specimen. 
He took a fancy to this picture, know- 
ing that the owner was comparatively 
poor, and told the latter that he had 
taken a fancy, and more than a fancy, to 
the picture, and would give him a blank 
cheque for it. If sold at Christie’s, after 
being well advertised in the ways known to 
professional salesmen of high-class works 
of art, the picture might have fetched from 
£16,000 to £20,000. When Lorenzo’s. 
blank cheque was refused, he relapsed 
into gloomy silence and went away 
without a word. In a few days he had 
worked himself into a fever. Something 
he had wanted was denied him. He 
wrote to the owner offering £50,000 down 
and £2000 a year for life if the picture 
were delivered to him within twenty-four 
hours. In the course of the afternoon, he 
received a letter from the owner which, as. 
far as | can remember, ran as follows— 
Dear Baron ——, You do not seem to have 
understood me the other day when I intimated to- 
you that my picture is not for sale. In declining 
the extraordinary offer which you now communicate: 
to me, I feel sure that in the course of a year from 
now you will recognise that I have placed you under 
an obligation. The offer, though tempting, is un- 
acceptable to me, and I trust that you will relinquish 


any idea of obtaining possession of a picture with 
which I do not intend to part.—Sincerely yours, 


On receipt of the letter, Lorenzo became 


more disturbed than ever. His anxiety to 
obtain the picture became redoubled, and 
the means he adopted for its possession 
illustrated Max Nordau’s theory of degener- 
ation. Yielding to the passion of self- 
gratification, he offered the owner a lump 
sum of £300,000, which was curtly 
declined. The owner in the interval 
between the two offers had succeeded to a 
considerable fortune tnrough the death of 
a relacve. 

If there were anything heroic in 
Lorenzo’s passion for a few feet of painted 
canvas, my next example of a millionaire’s 
selfishness is that of a capitalist who 
indulged himself with a new pair of 
trousers every day of his life. To clothe 
his lower limbs he spent annually £912 10s. 
This eccentric creature was not specially 
extravagant about his coats or even his 
hats, but the rich man particular about his 
trousers is well known in Society to-day. 
This gentleman has also a curious taste for 
old wine, and has constantly given 420 a 
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dozen for rare vintages of champagne, 
port, or claret from cellars of known excel- 
lence. He does not drink wine himself— 
indeed it is uncertain if he knows anything 
about it, but the practice of giving good 
wine to one’s friends is a form of self- 
indulgence which should not be dis- 
couraged even among millionaires with a 
passion for strange joys. 

A very wealthy Jewish gentleman who 
recently amassed a great fortune rather 
from the credulity of the investing public 
than from the richness of the mines he 
presented to their notice, has built himself 
a country-house in which he has adopted 
the odd device of providing four bed- 
rooms for himself to meet the climatic and 
meteorological conditions of the year. 
Summer, autumn, winter, and spring are 
each considered in the fitting and adorn- 
ment of these four rooms. In the winter 
room, for example, the windows, which 
are small, are arranged on the Russian 
plan, double, with cotton-wool between 
them. The summer room has very large 
bow windows with hanging mats of 
fragrant cuscus grass fitted outside and 
moistened with a continual spray of 
scented water. The rooms themselves 


are painted and decorated in accordance 
with the spirit of the seasons, and, although 
the arrangement began as a hygienic fad, 


it must be admitted that the effect is 
charming; and if the occupant were a 
lovely girl instead of an elderly financier 
with a bulbous forehead, who makes a 
noise when he eats his soup, no reason- 
able objection could be raised by the 
sternest democrat. 

It need scarcely be said that the grati- 
fication of the passion for horseflesh 
is constantly indulged in. A moneyed 
acquaintance who is occupied all day in 
the City and who has no time that he can 
call his own except Sundays and after 


dinner, has spent a very large sum of 


money in fitting up stables in “connection 
with his town house of a pattern that 
Nero would have admired when he made 
his horse a consul. The stables them- 
selves, with the exception of the stalls and 
loose-boxes, are fitted up exactly like the 
dining or drawing room of a man of taste. 
Exquisite cleanliness is maintained by 
arrangements which need not be detailed, 
A long corridor communicates between 
the stables and the house, and it is a 
common thing for the owner to inspect 
one after the other half-a-dozen horses 
in his dining-room while smoking a cigar 
after dinner. He says that he finds 
the society of horses a relief after the 
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experiences of the Stock Exchange, and 
each of the animals brought into the 
dining-room receives his piece of sugar 
and banana as naturally as if he were 
a Dandy Dinmont. Shod with india- 
rubber, the horses do no harm to the 
carpets. In the last century it was not 
uncommon for country squires to have their 
horses brought to their dining-rooms after 
dinner, and the extravagance of my stock- 
broking acquaintance in respect to his 
stable is at all events due not to the love 
of display but to a sincere delight in the 
society of animals. 

Another example of extravagance is the 
case of a well-known millionaire who built 
himself a castle in one of the Midland 
counties. The water of the place was pure 
and sufficient, but a case of scarlet fever 
occurring in the village at a little distance 
from his residence he took a dislike to the 
local water supply, and at a cost of over 
£80,000 provided himself with a fresh 
supply from a distance of eighteen miles. 
Without children or wife, and a great 
traveller, he does not inhabit his own 
country place for more than three months 
in the year. Although he drinks no wine, 
his water is an expensive beverage. 
Allowing only three per cent. on the 
money, with one per cent. sinking fund, 
his waver costs him £50 for every day he 
visits his castle. This supply, it should 
be added, is limited to the one house. 
There is really no reason why it should be 
shared with others, for, as I have said, 
the local supply is ample, and of good 
quality. 

The vagaries of the fashion are account- 
able for much of the dramatic extravagance 
of millionaires which is unsuspected by 
the general public. To middle-class 
people, a new set of linen, china, and 
glass, a new chair, sideboard, or bookcase, 
is an event in the annals of the family. 
To some of the wealthy families of my 
acquaintance, incessant and drastic change 
in the domestic appointments is the 
normal condition of life. Within the last 
five years, one of these millionaire families, 
with three grown-up daughters, have twice 
completely refurnished and redecorated 
from the top to the bottom both the town 
and country house. What is unintelligible 
to the average person who struggles for a 
living is that this wholesale condemnation 
of furniture, carpets, decoration, glass, 
nicknacks, and other amenities of life, 
is not because they are inconvenient, 
ugly, or out of repair, but simply because 
they have ceased to be in the very 
latest fashion. So far is this extravagant 
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subservience to fashion carried that when 
red bricks—which Mr. Norman Shaw 
has done so much to bring into vogue— 
were replaced by those of the more fashion- 
able parti-colour, two wealthy votaries of 
the goddess actually rebuilt the fronts of 
their houses in order to march with the 
times. 

In speaking of fashion, it would be im- 
possible to ignore the enormous expendi- 
ture on ladies’ dress. The dress of an 
elderly wife of a City magnate, newly rich, 
who was presented at a recent Drawing- 
Room, cost 3000 guineas, and will never be 
worn again in the form in which the 
Princess saw it. Iam not sure, from what 
I know of the lady, that she would con- 
sent to have it rearranged. A thousand a 
year is by no means an unusual dress 
allowance to the wives and daughters of 
the rich. One lady recently expressed 
her inability to dress properly under 
#3000 a year, and she declared when 
sable tails were introduced as an article 
of dress, that she would require £600 
more unless she were to go into Society 
unfit to be seen. In the matter of 
shoes, most ladies will have noticed that 
in the trousseau of Princess Maud over 
one hundred pairs were provided. This 
number has been largely exceeded by 


many members of the extravagant circle. 
Diamondsand other jewels may be regarded 
as investments or extravagances according 
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to the objects for which they are obtained. 
Diamonds are the most mysterious of 
minerals. Nearly five tons of them have 
been dug out of the Kimberley Pit, and 
most of the love-making in Europe and 
America has been assisted and consum- 
mated by their aid. These tons of dia- 
monds are indestructible. Nevertheless 
the price keeps up, and during the late 
boom of prosperity in South African 
affairs presents of sprays and partres 
of diamonds, costing from £1000 to 
#3000 apiece, were not uncommon 
offerings on the part of millionaires. 
Diamonds are now going out of fashion. 
Like the ostrich feather, they will soon 
descend to the ‘‘ donah” of Whitechapel. 
The passion for expense among people of 
good taste capable of gratifying it now 
runs in the direction of pearls. Good 
pearls have doubled in price during the 
last fifteen years; and although necklaces 
like those of Lady Dudley or a solitaire 
pearl like that of the late Lady Resebery 
are seldom to be found, the enormous 
prices they command are eagerly given 
by the modern millionaire. If the author 
of ‘‘ Merrie England” had known some- 
thing of the extravagance of millionaires, 
from the supplying of their own comforts 
to the tailoring and valeting of their pet 
dogs, a greater impulse would have been 
given to the advance of Socialism in the 
United Kingdom. 
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i 
AYING nothing of his purpose—to 
S whom, indeed, should he speak now 
that Christel was dead ?—the little old 
man set forth. This, in substance, is the 
tale he told the lawyer whom he journeyed 
to town to consult: 

His name was Jakob Bleibtreu, a peasant 
of Sonnenheim, seventy-three years old. 
He had lived a laborious and honest life. 
None of his race was ever charged with 
crime or misdemeanour. For more than 
two hundred years they had tilled the soil 
of Sonnenheim, toiled in their cornfields 


and vineyards, wronged no man, and been 
gathered, ripe in years of stainless reputa- 
been 
indeed, 
but a solid, <hrifty, 


tion, to their fathers. Such had 
the Sonnenheim Bleibtreus—not, 
among the richest, 
law-abiding race. 

He had owned his cottage, his father’s 
and grandfather’s before him. In it, on 
his own land, he had lived forty-nine years 
with his wife Christel. During that long 
time they had met their share of good and 
ill luck With cattle, wine, and crops, had 
lost both sons—good lads and sturdy as 
you’d seldom find—in the war; one 
daughter had married and moved away, 
and one had died. There had been storm 
as well as fair weather, yet, all in all, he 
would not say they’d not been peaceful 
and prosperous enough, and he could 
complain of nothing, for he and his old 
Christel had got on rarely together from 
the first. 

It was two years and one month now 
since he had begun to build his new- 
tangled house near the village. What 
induced him to do it he knew not. He 
had never been one of those that are 
troubled with ideas; never been tempted 
to start up and do things; was always 
content to plod along the safe way of his 
forefathers. But other men were build- 
ing. They talked large at the village inn 
over their beer. Times were changing, they 
said. Some even prophesied that before 
many years the shriek of the steam-engine 
would be heard in those quiet meadows. 
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It was like a fever, that talk at the Wald- 
horn. Solid men, they said, should come 
forward when land was going up like pan- 
cakes, and show themselves enterprising 
and public - spirited, not stick in their 
shells like snails. Projects, advice, figures, 
and probabilities were paraded until his 
head swam. 

He used to go home across the fields 
and try to explain what he had heard to 
Christel. He remembered better than 
yesterday the first time he broached the 
subject. He came into the kitchen and 
took off his boots, and she fetched him 
his carpet slippers and skull-cap—all still 
and friendly, as was her way. After they 
had had their usual supper of good boiled 
potatoes and thick sour milk, which they 
always ate in silence—for it was best to give 
your mind to your meals—and after “she 
had handed him his long pipe and tobacco- 
pouch, and he had puffed awhile, he 
began to talk, and not before; for when 
he had anything to say he liked to sit 
down quietly and get ready and not feel 
hurried. 

So he sat in his chair and smoked, and 
spoke between his whiffs while Christel 
sat in hers and knitted and said nothing. 
But somehow in the still cottage, away 
from the men’s encouragement, things 
sounded altogether different. At any rate 
he could not rouse her to any sense of 
their importance or make her understand. 
She listened quite unconcerned, and 
clicked on busily, asking no questions 
and making no comments. But when 
nine o’clock came and she got up to lay 
aside her spectacles and knitting, and look 
after fire and lights, she said in her quiet 
way—she was always a quiet woman, his 
wife Christel—she thought she and her 
good old Jokel would be apt to sleep well 
and long on it before they took up out- 
landish notions. And somehow it secretly 
irritated him that she felt so secure, and 
every day at the Waldhorn the men’s talk 
pulled him the other way. 

It was long before she seemed able to 
grasp the fact that he was in earnest ; and 
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no wonder, for never before had they two 
divided opinions upon any course what- 
ever. When she at length perceived his 
mind was made up, she opposed most 
bitterly. Why at their age, so near the 
grave, build houses? Why have notions ? 
Why sink their hard-earned savings in 
building when they had their own good 
Haus und Hof? Why vex themselves 
with noise and change? Were they 
not well enough and content? Let 
strangers come to the village—and the 
railway with loads of money-bags, if such 
things were to be; but all was not 
gold that glittered, and the Queen of 
Sheba and her gorgeousness had not yet 
arrived. Sonnenheim was pretty much as 
she remembered it going on sixty or 
seventy years, except for an unusual lot 
of foolish men-folk’s talk. Surely she and 
her Jokel would not grow feather-brained, 
but go on steady and sure, hand in hand, 
and keeping to old fashions. 

The more she pleaded, the more stub- 
born he became, as if in his old age 
suddenly possessed of a devil. He might 
have remembered Christel was always 
right. Never a woman of many words, 
but what she said rang true. An eye fora 


horse, for cattle—well, sharper than his 
own or any man’s he knew ; a sound head at 
market and for farm work, and judgment 


in all things. But he in anger told her 
men’s schemes were too deep for women- 
folk. And so ‘it came about they had their 
first hard words about that house, and 
Christel said she’d die before she’d so 
much as even look at it. 

They quarrelled, and had been man 
and wife nine and forty years, and 
never before discontented with each other 
one whole day—no, not really for an hour. 
It was known far and wide that they two 
pulled strong and smooth together, and, 
old as young, sat snugly side by side. At 
weddings in the whole region round about 
it was customary to wish the young pair 
wedlock as long and peaceful as old Jokel’s 
and his Christel’s. That is what they were 
until he built the new house. 

Well, he built it. It cost more than he had 
reckoned. It swallowed all his savings, and 
even that was not enough. I]l-luck pursued 
him from the day he laid the foundations. 
Somehow, all his money transactions went 
wrong. He had to mortgage his cottage 
and his farm. Then came the great 
drought, and distress on every side; no 
crops, no fodder, and his cattle sold for a 
song. Finally his health gave way, and 
Christel sickened and died. He buried 
her on the ninth of November, seventeen 
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months gone. She had drooped from the 
time he began building, she took it so to 
heart. That is what the new house cost 
him. 

There it stood, empty and useless. No 
one would buy it. He hated it. The 
cottage of his fathers where he and Christel 
had lived half a century in good and evil 
days, and where their children were born, 
he was obliged to sell. The newcomers 
left him his old sleeping-room which he 
occupied. A lonely old man, he came 
and went silently, troubling nobody. The 
new faces and voices fretted him sorely. 
Day and night he missed his Christel and 
brooded over his misfortunes. 

The new house was his curse. Had he 
not built it he would not have lost his 
health, his money, his home and farm, his 
peace of inind and his good old wife. Over 
the very thought of it they two fell out for 
the first time in their lives. She kept her 
word: never looked at it building; never 
saw it done—it was hardly finished when 
she died. Had he listened to her all would 
still be well. ‘Thus he brooded continually, 
and a dull impotent rage possessed him 
more and more, a sense of personal enmity 
toward the house which neither he nor 
anybody else wanted, and which had 
robbed him of his Christel—the blessing 
of all his days. 

One evening the previous November he 
was returning from a neighbouring market 
town with some of the villagers. He had 
done little enough business, merely a few 
small matters which he had undertaken 
for the young couple in his cottage, and 
once he was one of the most important 
and respected men on the market. Such 
reflections galled him. It was hard in 
one’s old age to lose the fruits of all the 
patient labour of one’s life, as well as 
the consciousness one is of weight in the 
community. 

So he was taciturn, and came away with 
the others—mostly young men—merely 
from habit, and because they were all 
from Sonnenheim; sat with them in the 
Drei Mohren and the Schwalbe and the 
Traube and the other inns where they 
stopped for beer or cider or new wine, 
yet drank nothing himself except one glass 
of the new wine—young Thomas Bolz, 
who was a bit merry, insisting upon it— 
and hardly heard their boasts and laughter, 
so lost was he in his own dreariness. 

Finally, however, on the road home- 
ward, their loud wit turned upon him. 
Bolz, chaffing him noisily about what 
people now called Bleibtreu’s Folly, asked 
him if he was going to hang lace curtains 
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in the windows and have a dcor-bell like 
city folk; perhaps—who knew !—a piano, 
or even a smart young wife—such things 
had happened before now to sly old men. 
Bolz joked on, not unkindly, but after the 
jovial fashion of young men who have 
partaken at brief interv als of beer and cider 
and new wine. Yet, as they parted at the 
stile, for Bleibtreu’s way lay over the fields, 
the others’ down the highroad to the 
village, young Boiz was not too merry to 
notice how wearily the old man walked, 
and to turn and accompany him a bit 
and 


across the fields—holding his arm ; 


AND SO IT CAME ABOUT THFY 
this was not much after ten o’clock, as all 
of them could and did testify. 

Toward five o’clock on the following 
morning Bleibtreu, sleeping soundly, was 
waked by the young couple, who informed 
him his new house was burned to the 
ground. He made no comment, got up, 
went over and quietly surveyed the scene 
of the conflagration, returned and ate a 
better breakfast than usual. 

The authorities, as a mere matter of 
form, examined him and discharged him 
promptly. No shade of suspicion clung 
to him fora moment. The building was 
uninsured. What motive, then, could a 
man have to destroy his own property ? 
Besides, the young men testified Bolz 
had assisted him some distance on the 
night of the fire, and it seemed scarcely 
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reasonable to suppose he had retraced his 
feeble steps and gone the long way twice 
late and alone. The young couple, too, 
had bade him good-night w hen he returned. 
They protested it would have been im- 
possible for him to leave or enter the 
house without their knowledge. There 
he was sound asleep at five o’clock. Does 
aman commit a deed of that sort and 
sleep like an innocent child ? 

He went about silent as usual for a 
few weeks, after which his various bodily 
infirmities culminated in a long illness, 
and he was more or less bedridden all the 


HARD WORDS ABOUT THAT HOUSE. 
winter, but seemed able to bear his lot 
placidly ; in fact, the young couple thought 
him rather less melanc holy than before. 
Meanwhile; in the sober little village 
where one robust sensation might afford 
entertainment for years, the motives of the 
mysterious incendiary were exhaustively 
discussed. The peasants confronted the 
gruesome possibility that their own good 
farmhouses and fat barns might blaze up 
at the touch of the same miscreant hand. 
Unimaginative pates produced and pro- 
claimed monstrous theories. A certain 
agitation and suspicion inflamed late 
oratory over beer-mugs at the Waldhorn. 
Young Bolz was the last person seen in 
the street by the watchman on that fatal 
night. Some good folk knew for a posi- 
tive fact that nobody but he set Bleibtreu’s 
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new house afire. For what motive? 
Why, for devilry. Was that not motive 
enough for Thomas Bolz? Perhaps when 
people were grilled and roasted in their 
beds, they would begin to perceive what 
a dangerous and reprehensible young 
scamp he was. There was a distinct anti- 
Bolz faction. A poor lad, who once in 
a pet — but this was years ago — had 
threatened to set fire to somebody’s mill, 
was-anathematised by another group. 

But rare and mild versions of such 
rumours reached the ill old man during 
the winter. People, curiously enough, 
were too intent upon the mystery of his 
burned house to concern themselves much 
about him. Late in Marcn he ventured 
out for the first time, listened to stern 2s 
well as foolish talk at the Waldhorn, 
became suddenly cognisant of the strong 
feeling that had been accumulating steadily 
for a half-year, and perceived that public 
sentiment was like a swollen stream seek- 
ing an outlet. 

So, saying nothing to anybody—for to 
whom should he speak now that Christel 
was dead ?—he got a lift to the market 
town and came down by rail for the first 
time in his life to the capital to tell to 
the learned gentleman—whom, Bleibtreu 
said, men at the Waldhorn and the Drei 
Mohren had called the Friend of the 
Folk—all the evil that had befallen him; and 
to confess that he himself, the night that 
the young fellows, meaning no harm, jeered 
him, and his grief and rage were greater 
than he could bear, had recrossed the 
fields, hid himself from the watchman, 
waited until all was still, stolen into the 
new house, brought down and distributed 
everywhere straw which was stored in the 
garret, set fire to the accursed place at 
several points, locked the door, and crept 
away unseen and unheard as he came. 
From afar he watched it begin to blaze ; 
his heart then and there threw off a great 
load of wrong toward his good old Christel, 
and he went to bed and slept soundly. 

He had not one moment, on his own 
account, repented of his deed. It was his 
own house that he had destroyed. In nearly 
fifty years the building of it was the first 
wrong he had done his wife, Christel, and 
it had broken her heart. He wished he 
had but burned up the accursed thing 
before she died. Still, it was gone now, 
burned to the ground, and that was well. 

But what he could not bear was that 
innocent men should be accused in his 
stead. ‘There was angry talk, and good 
men were named for a fault not their own, 
and harm might still come of it. But even 


if not, he could not bear it, for his con- 
science gave him no rest day or night; 
and somehow the concealment in itself 
weighed heavy on him. Therefore he had 
journeyed to the great town to give himself 
up, for speech was less stumbling before 
strangers than to men who have stood 
with you at market two score years: and 
more, and seen you regular in your seat at 
church, and have drunk many a mug with 
you at the Waldhorn, and always bidden 
you a neighbourly ‘‘Griss Gott,” and 
respected you all your days. 

Infirm, sad-eyed, mild, and slow, the 
old man told his tale. He seemed sur- 
prised to learn if he denounced himself he 
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would be placed in custody. Somehow he 
had not thought of that, he said. 

After some reflection he replied the 
Bleibtreus had been a law-abiding race, 
and he was an old man now;; still, as his 
conscience gave him no choice and he had 
come to town to speak and take the con- 
sequences, he should not retract. 

Moved with exceeding pity his legal 
confessor urged him to consider well ; no 
man was compelled to incriminate himself; 
he must remember the village authorities 
had pronounced him innocent ; the affair 
was Six months old; the excitement must 
soon abate and be forgotten; now that he 
had thoroughly freed his mind he would 
no doubt feel easier: he’d better go 
quietly home, and if later, say in five or 
six months more, he should want to reopen 
the subject, the legal gentleman was 
heartily at his service. 

Bleibtreu gently shook his head. 

Informed if he insisted upon formally 
confessing then and there, the police must 
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be notified, and would forthwith detain him, 
he seemed for a moment a shade more 
dreary and desolate, and replied humbly 
that as he had not understood it would 
be necessary to lock him up, he thought it 
would be best for him to go home and put 
everything in order, particularly because 
it being already April and good sowing 
time, he should like to give some instruc- 
tions to the young couple who were not 
yet acquainted with the ways of his land. 

He departed, and the lawyer sincerely 
hoped he should never see the poor old 
fellow again. But in five days he re- 
appeared, and was handed over to the 
august manipulations of the Law. 


II. 


The massive stone building, rich with 
carving, cost approximately eight million 
marks: ten million francs, two million 
dollars, four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling—a stately and sonorous sum, how- 
ever reckoned, in this instance derived 
chiefly from the milliards extorted as war 
indemnity from a great conquered nation, 
and otherwise from the taxes under which 
the people groaned. 

Rotund burghers, the rectitude of whose 
incomes led them not into temptation— 
that is to say, into certain forms of tempta- 
tion—smirkingly pointed out to strangers 
the beauties of the huge and imposing 
edifice, but the poor and those of no 
repute looked askance at it. Such as they, 
once in, rarely emerged under pleasurable 
conditions. 

It was lighted by electricity, warmed by 
steam, and employed a retinue of liveried 
servants, who stood about assiduously 
with somewhat haughty mien. Keen-faced 
men with portfolios under their arms 
hastened in every direction along its 
spacious corridors and up and down its 
marble stairways, smili 
like the augurs—as they passed toward 
some lofty hall which would shortly 
resound with their eloquence, or withdrew 
to a still nook to prepare their repartees 
and impassioned bursts of oratory. 

Guards, splendid of presence and gleam- 
ing as to uniform, decorated all chief 
portals; busts of .eminent law - givers, 
classic and modern, awed even the ultra- 
flippant into a passing sense of nothing- 
ness, while the average serious-minded 
mortal was incited to considerable exalt- 
ation. Instinctively the human breast 
inflated, the spine straightened, the foot 
trod proudly under these august influences. 
It was impossible to so much as walk 
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through the building without paying this 
involuntary tribute to the majesty of the 
Law and to one’s own remote, abashed, 
yet, as member of the universal human 
brotherhood, indisputable - connection 
therewith. 

To maintain this superb Palace of 
Justice, its oligarchy of incorruptible 
magistrates, its learned and zealous prose- 
cutors for the Crown, its troop of recorders, 
clerks and scribes of various sorts and 
degrees, its gendarmerie with the air of 
Vikings, its troop of well-paid menials 
conscious of rectitude, its libraries, read- 
ing and writing rooms, studies, and count- 
less other amenities for the initiated, 
perhaps four hundred thousand marks 
were annually required: five hundred 
thousand francs, one hundred thousand 
dollars, twenty thousand pounds sterling— 
an appetising morsel, however reckoned. 

On a certain summer morning, in one 
of the larger court-rooms, the benches 
reserved for the public were crowded, 
and although it was haying-time, a con- 
spicuous and sturdy contingent of peasantry 
sat manfully along the front in their knee- 
breeches, scarlet waistcoats, and many 
rows of ancestral silver buttons. 

It was long beforethe court opened, much 
after the academic quarter ; but who would 
venture to expect here the lowly virtue of 
punctuality ? The public waited silent 
and docile. Chaste, temple - like, the 
noble proportions and. discreet light of 
the high and oblong judgment-hall tended 
to restrain unseemly chatter. Even the 
careless and such as had strayed in from 
mere curicsity became gradually hushed, 
and astonished at their own elevated senti- 
ments, as they vaguely meditated ‘upon the 
transcendental wisdom permeating the 
atmosphere, gazed ingenuously upon 
those lofty precincts drenched, as it were, 
in that virtue which we deem the most 
godlike attribute of man, and stared 
meekly at the empty and portentous judges” 
dais across the opposite end of the room, 
where behind a fine railing of demarcation 
were a long and vastly erudite table and 
five magisterial Gothic chairs—a sort of 
Sinai in carved oak. 

High above the vulgar a row of small 
loges, skirting the hall and entered by 
glass doors from the gallery without, were 
occupied by privileged guests; those 
favoured by great lights of the tribunal, or 
strangers of distinction. | Peradventure 
astute men in royal livery might also un- 
lock loge-doors for travellers who pre- 
sented no credentials beyond a deft swift 
movement of the hand. It is not difficult 
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to guess why the great statue of Justice in 
that gallery preferred to wear a bandage 
over her eyes. 

The vast machinery began at length to 
revolve. Two gleaming sentinels swung 
open the great doors on the right and 
stood on guard. A pause—long enough 
to whet the public’s appetite for a felon of 
large dimensions. A stir. Should, then, 
a culprit let the righteous wait? ‘Two 
stalwart blond warriors successfully con- 
veyed the malefactor in and deposited 
him in a pew-like receptacle against the 


A MILD-EYED, WHITE-HAIRED OLD PEASANT. 


right wall; a mild-eyed, white-haired old 
peasant, walking with extreme difficulty, 
who shrank small and motionless into the 
corner and stared at the floor. 

His counsel, a rather young augur with 
pleasant eyes, entered in black gown and 
cap, seated himself on his bench below 
the prisoner, opened a portfolio and studied 
Acts with a commendably absorbed ex- 
pression. Presently more stout guards 
unflinchingly did their duty, swung open 
other doors, and ushered in the Prosecutor 
for the Crown, who, also in “‘ Talar” and 
** Barett,” took his place at the right 
of the dais and bent with impressive 
intentness over his papers. Strongly 
guarded, a herd of thirty unhappy-looking 
jurors stamped in. The Clerk, like- 
wise capped, gowned, and immensely 
preoccupied, took the left chair on the 
dais. 

Finally, a phalanx of three caps and 
gowns together advanced with dramatic 
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effect from what may be designated—purely 
for convenience—the stage back, and the 
President of the Tribunal and two other 
species of learned judge filled with ampli- 
tude of person and sombre dignity the 
vacuum in the centre; so that five black- 
robed figures prepared to weigh human 
souls in the balance now loomed from that 
judgment-seat and presented a ghastly 
likeness to Rhadamanthus, Minos, and 
Aeacus flanked by two more sinister shapes 
like unto them. A flock of timorous wit- 
nesses—all villagers—under reassuringly 
strong escort, were marshalled to their 
seats, back to the public, and mercilessly 
facing these five gentlemen exhaling 
subterranean gloom. 

Nothing, in point of fact, had as yet 
transpired. The participants had but 
assembled. Yet already the wondering 
layman was convinced of three things ; 
that the law has indeed other methods 
of procedure than our careless, unimpres- 
sive, unhistrionic ways of coming into 
rooms and sitting down among our fellow- 
creatures quite simply, as if naught 
depended on the action; that the armed 
force in that building in time of peace 
could—unless its looks belied it—with- 
stand an invasion of barbarians; and 
that if one were personally led innocent 
before that awful Five, the ominous en- 
vironment well might hypnotise one into 
confessing unattempted and undreamed 
of crimes. Still the world moves; the 
Council of Three and the Vehmgericht 
wore masks—one patch of black prognos- 
tication more. 

Meanwhile, the thankless old man, for 
whom all this pageant was unfolded, sat 
small, humble, and unheeding in his 
corner, and never raised his eyes or had 
any proper appreciation of the complicated 
and imposing apparatus in movement at 
the moment solely for him; never once 
thought of the enormous expenses of that 
Temple of Justice, the Honorarium of 
each of the five Sublimities, and the 
salaries of the vassals, all accruing during 
the time required for his case, in a certain 
sense exclusively on his account—that, in 
short, justice might be done him. 

Eighteen things now happened in due 
course ; all indispensable, beyond a doubt, 
as that which had preceded, or surely 
wisdom and learning, at the very thought 
of which the laical brain reels, would 
never have ordained and crystallised them 
in adamantine form, to shake which ever 
so lightly were sheer profanity. 

But since it was publicly known the 
prisoner had confessed his deed and 
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delivered himself up to the authorities, 
homely common-sense was altogether in 
a bad plight and well-nigh discouraged 
before the legal bill of fare was half com- 
pleted. The originally clear questions of 
right and wrong became hardly perceptible, 
so wadded were they in herewiths, hereins, 
to wits, aforesaids, heretofores, and such 
judicial mufflers. Thingsat othertimes of no 
import, the pushing about of pink-covered 
Acts and inkstands by the five transcen- 
dental ravens, became, after the triumphal 
impressiveness of their entrance, fraught 
with subtle significance. ‘The Prosecutor 
for the Crown, regarding his well-shaped 
hands, seemed no mere mortal inspecting 
ordinary human nails, but a supernal being 
drawing pure ye from those polished 
sources. Only a little group of the augur 
fraternity, bending sharp busy faces over 
documents, were quite unmoved by all the 
florid circumstance—they best knew why. 
While always in his corner—small, passive, 
detached, remote, with downcast brooding 
eyes, sat the meek old man. 

1. The names of thirty worthy men were read 
out by the Clerk. 

2. After much rejection on the part of Prose- 
cution or Defence, twelve of the thirty were finally 
impanelled as jurors. 

3. Johann Senfft, joiner ; Karl Bauer, vintner ; 
Adam Mollenkopf, plumber, etc., were sworn, a 
process which they, being a little heavy tongued, 
unaccustomed since their remote schooldays to 
public feats of verbal repetition, and doubtless, like 
everybody else, in deadly fear of the black Sub- 
limities, found curiously embarrassing. 

4. Blood-curdling admonition to rustic witnesses 
to tell the truth, and warning against perjury. 
Witnesses, already more dead than alive, recon- 
ducted under strong guard from court-room to 
place outside, and held in a sort of limbo. 

5. Interrogation as to name, age, parents, 
religion, and occupation of accused, and whether 
previously indicted. 

6. Reading of the accusation—a rare privilege 
for the unjuridical. In most serious and abstruse 
language was alleged of a man who, voluntarily 
confessing he had burned down his house, had sur- 
rendered himself to the authorities, that he was under 
the impeachment of affording sufficient grounds for 
suspicion that he on a certain date did wilfully, 
deliberately, consciously, intentionally with malice 
prepense, etc., by setting fire to his dwelling house, 
perpetrate arson. 

7- Jakob Bleibtreu was transported by the giants 
on guard to the very foot of Sinai. Being an aged 
man, infirm and ill, he was permitted to remain 
seated. He still preserved his weary, sad, and 
unconscious demeanour. The public could see little 
but the top of his bowed white head. He never 
glanced at the jury. 


At first, under the presiding Magistrate’s 
examination, Bleibtreu’s voice was almost 
inaudible, but as he continued and related 
in Lis own fashion what had happened, 
ithe court-room became hushed, and his 
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slow and gentle accents were distinctly 
heard. 

In him truth spoke and grief. The 
pomp and circumstance which had pre- 
ceded and surrounded him vanished like 
mist. Bent, wizened, humble, unlearned, 
unmindful of effect, uneloquent, he alone 
for a brief period dominated that forum. 
When he ceased, a great stillness pre- 
vailed. What that loving, remorseful, 
single-hearted, dazed and baffled old man 
had done, what he had felt and endured 
was clear as light. What ought now to 
occur—no less. 

When a child confesses a fault because 
he will not see a mate blamed for it, what 
decrees the tender wisdom of mothers—by 
no means the least sound code on earth ? 
What were those familiar words in the 
Book all Law Courts profess to venerate ? 
Lf we confess our sins, God its faithful and 
Just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
Srom all unrighteousness. ‘That aged, infirm 
man had already been in custody three 
months awaiting trial. Were it not rank 
heresy one fain would choose for Bleibtreu 
and his like, instead of this vast enlighten- 
ment of judicature, some ruder Plein air 
method of early shepherd folk. It might 
have better served the purpose. 

Vague speculation, too, upon the 
essential meaning and uses of punishment 
followed. What dire convulsions would 
have rent the Commonwealth had it 
straightway forgiven the broken-hearted 
man of threescore and thirteen years? 
There is no worse torture than the torture of 
laws, wrote one named Francis Bacon, 
bidding judges ‘* beware of hard construc- 
tions and strained inferences.” Then— 
the solemn thought arose unbidden and 
lingered—were Christ there that day how 
would He judge—how look upon this 
gentle old culprit? But these at best were 
mere laical visions, idle, irrelevant, and 
distinctly lawless. Bleibtreu was recon- 
ducted to his corner and the business of 
the court went relentlessly on. 


8. Witnesses one after another were called, ques- 
tioned, and cross-questioned by the counsels for 
prosecution and defence to prove, it would seem, 
that Bleibtreu did the deed he had confessed. Their 
testimony went apparently to establish the mooted 
points that Jakob Bleibtreu had had a house, a 
wooden house, a_ hereinbeforementioned now 
(presumably) burned, house and its distance, 
thirty yards or more, from other buildings, was 
made manifest by a diagram at which Johann Senfit 
blinked long. 

9. Examination of ‘experts’? who declared 
Bleibtreu to be of sound mind, and who—one knew 
not the cause of this favouritism—had been per- 
mitted to remain in the hall instead of being 
promenaded painfully back and forth by gendarmes. 
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10. The President of the Tribunal, but in no 
such plebeian terms as follow, framed the questions 
to be determined by Senfft and Co.— 

1. Was the prisoner guilty of setting his dwell- 
ing-house afire, thereby committing the 
offence of arson ? 

2. If so, were there extenuating circumstances ? 


11. The Prosecutor for the Crown and the 
Counsel for the  self-accused pleaded long, 
with Replik and Duplik. But what was here to 
prosecute ? the ignorant and merely human person 
asked himself, aghast. 


The learned Counsel for the Crown 
intimated, indeed, that on account of the 


** BUT, GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY, WHAT IF 
THE WIND HAD BEEN SOUTH-EAST?” 


infrequent circumstance of self-denunci- 
ation he should in this instance overflow 
with magnanimity. He then proceeded to 
paint a picture of an inky black night, a 
peacefully sleeping village, a dangerous 
old man speeding across fields, the burst- 
ing forth of lurid and hungry flames—until 
Johann Senfft, Karl Bauer, and Adam 
Mollenkopf began to tremble for their 
roofs. 

And what was in the prisoner’s mind as 
he stole stealthily across those midnight 
fields? What, Gentlemen of the Jury, 
were his i-n-t-e-n-t-i-o-n-s? A dwelling- 
house was thirty yards north-west of 
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direction stood a well-stocked, unsus- 
pecting barn. What loss of life and 
property might not have ensued had there 
been in that still and sheltered valley a 
tornado, a cyclone? What mercy had 
Bleibtreu on the slumbering and respect- 
able fathers and mothers of large families 
and their innocent and promising babes ? 
Here Johann Senfft and the eleven gazed 
round-eyed at the speaker, and even the 
patient little old man in the box glanced 
up once, mild and wondering. 

The wind, it appeared, was north, but, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, what if the wind 
had been south-east ! 

The augur, usually a young thunderer, 
for some occult reason, was moved on this 
occasion to speak with peculiar gentle- 
ness and briefly. Is it conceivable that 
even augurs may sometimes long for 
simplicity? No word of his, he said, 
could deepen the profound and memorable 
impression produced by his client ; claimed 
that his manliness in voluntarily submitting 
at his age to the humiliation of imprison- 
ment should have great consideration in 
the verdict ; accentuated the fact that no 
self-interest actuated the deed, no other 
property was harmed; dwelt upon his 
heavy sorrow, his mental depression, 
his irreproachable life, his years and 
his infirmities — pleaded strongly for 
acquittal. 

12. The prisoner, being informed the last word 
was his privilege, shook his head wearily. 

13. The Presidcnt charged the Jury as if instruct- 
ing twelve hopeless idiots, so long, often and 
strenuously did he repeat his utterances. Yet, if 
their intellects felt as shattered as those of most 
unprofessional persons present, his method was, 
perhaps, not ill-advised. What should chiefly 
govern their deliberations must be, it appeared, 
whether the prisoner, in setting incendiary hands 
upon his own property, had or had not— oh, 
marvellons mazes of jurisprudence ! — incendiary 
designs upon the property of others. 

14. The Court withdrew, Bleibtreu was removed, 
and the crushed public wandered drearily about 
and stared at Moses, Solomon, Solon and Lycurgus. 
Honest Johann Senfft, joiner, Carl Bauer, vintner, 
Adam Mollenkopf, plumber, etc., were convoyed 
by the still unexhausted guard to some stronghold 
and remained absent a full hour—conscious the 
eyes of the nation were upon them—while they 
officially made up their minds whether or no Jakob 
Bleibtreu had deliberately, wilfully, intentionally, 
and with malice prepense set fire to his dwelling- 
house, thereby committing the offence of arson, 
and, if so, what were his motives in doing it. 

15. The Court—it were impious to suspect their 
Honours had stooped (o beer in the long interval— 
sailed in again, black and majestic. The prisoner 
was detained without. Carl Senfft, being called 
upon, announced in stentorian tones the verdict : 


‘« In answer to the first question— Yes, with more 
than seven voices.” 


yards in another 
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‘In answer to the second question- 
more than seven voices.” 

16. Whereupon the two Samsons in charge of 
the prisoner brought him in and held him up that 
he might listen with fitting respect to what Carl 
Senfft and the others had determined were the 
ultimate facts of the case. 

‘*Prisoner at the bar, hear the verdictof the Fury,” 
was thundered down from Sinai. r 


The Clerk then proclaimed the oracular 
utterance : “In answer to first question— 


Yes, with 
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17. Considerable discussion and pleading as to 
degree of severity of Bleibtreu’s penalty. 

18. Rhadamanthus, Minos, and Aeacus retired 
to concentrate their combined genius upon the 
sentence. After a prolonged absence they reap- 
peared, their august, sable state quite unimpaired, 
and the prisoner was once more shoved and propped 
into deference to hear his doom : 

Two ‘YEARS’. IMPRISONMENT, AND RECOM- 
MENDED TO THE MERCY OF THE KING. 


As at this season the Sovereign was 


IN THE MEANTIMF, ANOTHER MONARCH, ALL-MERCIFUL, 


CAME 


Ves, with more than seven voices.” But as he 
did not re-read the question, and as the 
prisoner had long since forgotten or 
indeed never grasped it, the truly legal 
beauty of this situation was that the person 
most concerned could not possibly com- 
prehend whether he was acquitted or found 
guilty. 

‘In answertosecond question—Jes, with 
more than seven voices.” 


UNANNOUNCED. 


busy entertaining foreign potentates, and 
as the formalities of the law must proceed 
with inexorable circumstance whoever 
pines and dies, it happened that some 
weeks elapsed before Jakob Bleibtreu’s 
humble griefs could be laid before the 
Throne. In the meantime,. another 
monarch, all-merciful, came unannounced 
by night and released the weary old man 
from prison and from pain. 


[Zhis Story is Copyright in the United States of America by the Bacheller Syndicate, 1897.) 


A WOMAN’S 


Last year I was yours for a look or a word 
Yours, body and soul; yours for evil or good. 
But to-day I could meet you with pulses unstirred, 

Unimpassioned in mood. 


ANSWER. 


Had you chosen to speak in those days that are gone, 
Yours was it to speak, it could never be mine. 
«Vow the hour is over, the dream now is done. 
Can it be you repine 7 


Is it strange, do you think, that my love has grown cold, 
Starved to death, for the lack of a word, of a smile ? 
Once it might have been yours, friend, to have and to hold, 
Had you thought it worth while. 


No. 161. February 1897 


Lyp1a M. Woop. 
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NAVAL HERO. 


OF NELSON. 


By CLARK RUSSELL. 


St. VINCENT. 

N the forenoon of the rith of 
February, 1797, two British fri- 
gates, the JMJinerve and Romulus, were 
lying at anchor off the then new mole in 
the Bay of Gibraltar. At Algeciras floated 
three Spanish line-of-battle ships. The 
wind blew a fresh breeze from the east, 

and it was a fine morning. 

Presently the MJinerve, which flew a 
Commodore’s broad pennant at her mast- 
head, got under weigh. There was never 
a fairer sight than the picture of a British 
frigate getting her anchor and flashing 
into canvas. As if by magic she was 
clothed from waterway to royal yardarm, 
and heeling from the breeze and under 
command of the helm, while a foreigner 
would be leisurely sheeting-home his top- 
sails, and getting into a mess forward with 
his jib sheets to windward. 

No sooner had the A/7nerve started than 
two of the three Spanish line-of-battle 
ships were observed to be in motion. In 
short, it was speedily seen that they 
intended to chase the British frigate. 
Spain had declared war against Great 
Britain and was in coalition with France, 
and she had sent forth upon those seas 
which she never could command a flotilla 
designed to annihilate that ancient foe, 
whose merchant seamen, led by buccaneer- 
ing chieftains, had swept her Armada up 
Channel into the North Sea, and so left 
it to struggle round about to its own 
destruction. 

On the quarter-deck of the A/inerve two 
persons were walking. One was Commo- 
dore Nelson, whose broad pennant was at 
the masthead; the other was Colonél 
Drinkwater, afterwards Bethune. Since 
Nelson’s appointment to the Agamemnon 
he had seen a good deal of service ; he had 
fought in a not very glorious battle with the 
French, thanks to the withering prudence 
of Hotham, the Admiral in command of 
the British ; he had lost the sight of an 
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eye in Corsica; in many directions had he 
been active. He was now sailing to join 
the fleet under Admiral Sir John Jervis, 
doubtless to be met with somewhere in the 
waters off Cape St. Vincent. The Spanish 
line-of-battle ships brought the steady east 
wind along with them; the A/merve, on 
the other hand, was for some time bothered 
by the eddies and baffling flaws which 
you get near the Rock when the wind 
is east. But presently she took the 
breeze full and fair, and slanted along with 
fairly nimble French heels; for French 
she was by birth, having been captured in 
the Mediterranean in 1795. 

When it was discovered that the 
Spaniards were after her, the frigate was 
cleared for action. Her situation was 
critical, even though Nelson was on 
board. Two huge line-of-battle ships 
opposed to a little frigate! Colonel 
Drinkwater said to Nelson as_ they 
walked the deck together, that there 
seemed every probability of the enemy 
overhauling and engaging the J/imerve. 
“An engagement is quite possible,” 
answered Nelson. ‘The headmost ship 
appears to be a good sailer. But,” he 
added, looking up at his broad pennant, 
“before the Dons get hold of that bit of 
bunting I will have a struggle with them, 
and sooner than give up the frigate, I'll 
run her ashore.” Here the Captain of the 
frigate (Cockburn) who had been viewing 
the chasing enemy through a spy-glass, 
stepped up and said that he believed the 
headmost ship was gaining upon them. 
This conjecture did not hinder the com- 
pany from going below to dinner, which 
was just then announced. Before Nelson 
quitted the deck the order was given to set 
studding sails. At table Colonel Drink- 
water was seated next to Lieutenant 
Hardy (the ‘Kiss me, Hardy!” of the 
Victory’s cock-pit, always a favourite of 
Nelson); he had fallen into the hands 
of the Spaniard, and had recently been 
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exchanged. The Colonel was offering 
him his congratulations when the dreadful 
cry of ‘“‘ Man overboard!” echoed into 
the cabin through open skylight and 
companion-way. The ship’s officers rushed 
on deck. Drinkwater ran to the stern 
windows to see if the unfortunate man 
was in sight. Instead of the man, he saw 


one of the frigate’s boats with a party of 


sailors, and Hardy at the helm. The 
current of the Strait set strongly eastward, 
and soon the boat was far astern of the 
Minerve. Apparently the man had sunk 
on striking the water—he was never seen 
again. 

Hardy speedily signalled that the man 
was lost, and his crew put all their weight 
of British muscle into their oars to regain 
the frigate. What an extraordinary situa- 
tion! A boat full of men struggling 
against the deadly set of the and 
beyond her the snow-white towers of the 
huge Spaniards sharpening upon the eye 
into distinctness as they drove the brine 
boiling from them with metalled forefoot! 
Nelson, casting one look at the boat and 
another at the enemy, cried out, ‘ By 
God, I’ll not lose Hardy! Back the 
mizzen-topsail.” This was. done, the 
frizate’s way was arrested, and the brave 
hearts astern, with redoubled exertion, 
drove their clumsy boat through the snarl 
of sea. 

New how would a novelist rescue the 
British frigate from this situation of extra- 
ordinary peril? Would he dare invent the 
escape that really happened ? Perhaps it 
would not have happened but for the 
terror excited by the name of Nelson, 
even /hen, albeit the mighty tragedies of 
St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar were yet to be enacted. It was 
known by the Spaniards that Nelson was 
on board the Afimerve. The foremost of 
the pursuers on seeing the frigate bring 
her mizzen-topsail to the mast believed 
that she meant to fight. Let it be credited 
that the captain of a Spanish ship of the 
line did not consider himself an equal 
match for a British frigate with Nelson on 
board! The Don shortened sail to allow 
her lubberly consort to join her. This 
stratagem of fear enabled the Jfinerzve to 
drop down to her boat, and having picked up 
Hardy and his crew, she proceeded on her 
voyage under a press. By sunset both the 
hulking Spaniards were out of sight. 

Amongst the passengers in the J/nerz: 
was ‘Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy of 
Corsica, by whose side, in a cot in the 
frigate’s 
water. 


current 


after-cabin, slept Colonel Drink- 
On the night following the alarms 
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of the day the Colonel was awakened by 
the opening of the cabin door ; a light was 
burning in the fore-cabin. He obse rved 
some person enter, and after peering, 
made out by the dim light that it was 
Nelson. “Is Sir Gilbert awake ?” Nelson 
asked. ‘‘ No,” answered the Colonel; 
‘“‘has anything fresh happened?” Nelson 
stepped to his cot, and said in a low voice, 
he had every reason to believe that the 
Minerve was at that very moment in the 
midst of the Spanish Fleet. Their 
signals assured him it was not Sir John 
Jervis’s. ‘‘ The night is foggy,” continued 
Nelson. ‘“‘ The A/inmerve is now between 
two very large ships, within hail of each of 
them ; others are close aboard on all sides. 
Neither Cockburn nor I have the least 
doubt that the strangers are Spanish.” 
“This is out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,” said the Colonel, who was clearly 
now very wide awake, though the Viceroy 
continued to snore. ‘‘ We have ce rtainly 
got into something like a scrape,” said 
Nelson. “It is quite unavoidable on 
account of the night and the fog. With 
address we may extricate ourselves. If 
they are not the Spanish Grand Fleet, 
they may be a convoy or a detached 
squadron proceeding to the West Indies, 
and destined to strengthen the Spanish 
naval force in that quarter. If so, it 
is of the first moment that the British 
commander on the West Indian Station 
should be early apprised of these move- 


ments of the enemy. This duty I shall 
undertake instead of joining Sir John 
Jervis.” The Colonel listened with con- 


sternation. The idea of being conveyed 
to the West Indies was horrible. “He 
hoped to find a means of escape in the Vice- 
roy. ‘* What will you do with Sir Gilbert 
Elliot ?” he asked. “It is of the greatest 
importance that he should not only see 
Sir John Jervis, but reach England with 
the least possible delay.” 

Nelson answered, “‘ Ill go on deck and 
see how things are there.” 

Sir Gilbert still snored, and the Colonel 
was considerate enough not to waken him. 
The Afinerve was so manceuvred as to seem 
to belong to the ships. As they wore or 
tacked so did she, contriving, nevertheless, 
to edge away insensibly. Thus she 
managed to scrape clear of what actually 
proved to be the Spanish Grand Fleet. 
Nelson shaped a course which he believed 
would give him a sight of the ships of the 
night, and settle his doubts one way or 
the other. But, in spite of a bright look- 
out, nothing hove into view, until at day- 
break on the 13th of February, when, in 
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the haze of the dawn, a brig and a cutter 
were sighted, and soon after a larger sail, 
which proved to be the British frigate 
Lively, an outskirt of Sir John Jervis’s 
fleet. 

The curtain now rises upon one of the 
most majestic sea-pieces on record. A 
battle was to be fought, and the British 
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was even coming to the closing of the 
Bank of England and the general suspen- 
sion of cash payments. In these times of 


peace, which all must hope will long 
continue—in spite of the old West Indian 
naval toast, “‘A bloody war and a sickly 
season”’—it is hard to realise the very uneasy 
lives led by people who dwelt in the towns 


NELSON STEPPED TO HIS COT, AND SAID IN A LOW VOICE THAT THE ‘ MINERVE” 
WAS IN THE MIDST OF THE SPANISH FLEET. 


Admiral, Sir John Jervis, was overheard to 
say to himself, ‘‘ A victory is very essential 
to England at this moment.” Public 
alarm in this country was great indeed. 
We feared that the Spaniards would 
effect a junction with the French and 
sweep the Channel from Land’s End 
to the South Foreland. Colonel Drink- 
water declares that “nothing but England’s 
disgrace and downfall was foretold and 
talked of throughout the kingdom.” It 


on our coast. . Families visit Ramsgate or 
Brighton nowadays, and not the least idea 
of a crescent of French and Spanish iron- 
clads bombarding their apartments disturbs 
the enjoyment with which they view the 
children sporting in the surf or digging in 
the sand. Very different was it a hundred 
years ago. The spy-glass of the longshore- 
man ceaselessly swept the line of the 
horizon in search of the topmost cloths of 
the gigantic enemy who hoped to shake 
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these kingdoms to their foundation. In- 
deed, down to 1805, the seare of invasions, 
of huge floating armaments, was continual. 
Not a hundred years ago! Has the 
demon of steam worked such a change 
that our longshore panics never can recur? 
Let us hope it has. 

On falling in with the British Fleet, 
Nelson at once went on board the Victory, 
Jervis’s flag-ship, and on the same after- 
noon shifted his broad pennant to the 
Captaix. The Spaniards were not far off. 
Nelson was able to report this for certain, 
and before sunset on the evening of the 
day preceding the fight, the signal had 
been made for the British ships to pre- 
pare for battle. ‘Throughout the hours of 
darkness the vessels kept in close order. 
There is something wonderfully impressive 
in the picture of those fifteen towering 
giantesses whitening the dusk of the night 
with a light of glimmering canvas, moving 
slowly, stately, grimly onwards, a hush 
upon the decks, little to be heard but the 
sob of the sea at each thrust of cutwater. 
The human expectation in them, the 
hopes but not the fears, gave them a 
sentience of their own; they moved like 
lofty goddesses, instinct with the spirit of 
the high and splendid hearts that crowded 
them. 

The preparation for battle was not then 
as it now is. Cutlasses were ground, pikes 
sharpened, pistols flinted: these were for 
the boarders. They filled powder and 
fitted well-oiled gun locks to the great 
cannon, and slung their lower yards with 
chains. One who was present in that 
memorable battle says that Signal-Lieute- 
nant Edghill called from the main yard of 
the Barfleur, peering into the haze, “I 
have a glimpse through the fog of their 
leeward line, and they loom like Beachy 
Head. By my soul they are thumpers ! 
for I distinctly make out four tiers of ports 
in one of them, bearing an Admiral’s 
flag.” ‘Don Cordova in the Santissima 
Trinidad,” says Vice-Admiral Waldegrave, 
‘“‘and I trust in Providence that we shall 
reduce this mountain into a_ molehill 
before sunset.” 

Whilst this was passing aboard the 
Barfleur the gallant Jervis was walking the 
quarter-deck of the Victory. ‘‘ Make the 
signal to prepare for battle,” said he. 
How all that is noble, heroic, gallant, 
dashing, in the long and glorious sea- 
story of our country leaps to our appre- 
ciation with the mere utterance of the 
name of Jervis! As he walked, the hostile 
numbers were reported to him as they 
appeared by signal. ‘‘ There are eight 
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sail of the line, Sir. John.” 
Sir.” ‘* There are twenty-five sail of the 
line.” ‘Very well, Sir.” ‘There are 
twenty-seven sail, Sir John,” and this was 
accompanied, says my authority, by some 
remark on the great disparity of the forces, 
Jervis’s fleet consisting of fifteen sail of 
the line only. ‘‘ Enough, Sir! No more 
of that!” exclaimed Jervis. ‘‘ The die is 
cast; and if there were fifty sail I would 
go through them.” Captain Hallowell— 
the eccentric officer who after the Battle 
of the Nile presented Nelson with a 
coffin—was so delighted by Jervis’s speech 
that, gently clapping the Admiral on the 
back, he cried out; “‘ That’s right, Sir 
John; that’s right. By God! we shall 
give them a damned good licking! ” 

The Spanish foe was a splendid but a 
formidable sight. He floated in mountains 
grinning with artillery. The Santissima 
Trinidad sat like a cathedral in her enor- 
mous bulk of timber pierced by the teeth 
of a hundred and thirty-six guns. She 
was believed to be the largest ship in the 
world. Unfortunately, in our day some- 
body has discovered that she was not a 
four -decker, and so another harmless 
tradition nods to its fall to the blast of old 
Dryasdust’s blunderbuss. It was immedi- 


Very well, 


ately noticeable that the Spaniards, how- 
ever formidable they looked, were making 


a very ill figure in a tactical sense. Parsons, 
who, as an eye-witness, I am willing to 
quote, says: ‘“‘ They made the most 
awkward attempt to form their line-of- 
battle. And they looked a complete 
forest huddled together.” Jervis formed 
his fleet in line-of-battle, and headed so as 
to cut off some of the Spanish ships to . 
leeward. Several Spanish line-of-battle 
ships and frigates, separated from their 
main body, stood away on the starboard 
tack, aimlessly firing as they went. The 
leading British ship was the Culloden, 
commanded by Troubridge, one of. the 
finest and bravest of the sea-officers of that 
day of marine giants. As she floated into 
the wake of the Spaniards the signal was 
made to tack in succession, and the Cu/llo- 
den instantly put her helm hard down. 
It is not for me to say what Jervis 
should have done. There are plenty who 
have passed their opinions freely on the 
subject of this signal. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the signal to tack in 
succession was an error of judgment. Such 
a strategy would oblige every British ship 
to arrive at the point where the ship imme- 
diately ahead of her had tacked before 
shifting her helm for the signalled 
manceuvre, and this would give the 
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Spaniards plenty of time to go clear of 
their foe and either put themselves into a 
proper posture of battle or sail right away 
for home. It was Nelson who, observing 
the blunder flying at the Vicfory’s mast- 
head, determined not to heed it, and, with 
the instincts of a consummate seaman and 
the perception of a born tactician, he put 
his helm up and headed for the San/issitma 
Trinidad. The mighty Spaniard was com- 
pelled to put his helm down. This gave 
time to Troubridge and other headmost 
ships to arrive. Nelson’s bold and decisive 
manceuvre was a breach of discipline, a 
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replied Sir John Jervis, ‘‘ 1 will forgive 
you also.” 

Let us now attend to the proceedings 
of Nelson. Having wore ship as we have 
seen, he passed between the Diadem and 
the Excellent, and was speedily engaged 
with the leewardmost of the Spanish 
division. He was in the thick of the 
Santissima Trinidad, the San Josef and 
Salvador del Mundo, both of one hundred 
and twelve guns, the San Nicolas, and two 
other first-rates. Sir Gilbert Elliot and 
Colonel Drinkwater, watching, on board 
the frigate Lively, this marvell sight 


THE SPANISH FOE WAS A FORMIDABLE SIGHT. 


defiance 


of Jervis. 
however, of his amazing spirit and im- 


It is an illustration, 


petuosity of character. He saw what was 
the right thing to do, and did it without 
giving an instant’s thought as to what the 
consequences might prove to him, not, 
indeed, if his one ship should be defeated 
and silenced by her gigantic opponents, 
but if Sir John Jervis, the tautest of disci- 
plinarians, should deal with him afterwards. 
He might, perhaps, have guessed he had 
nothing to fear on this score. Jervis 
loved him. After the battle, Captain 
Calder said something to Jervis in de- 
preciation of Nelson. “If ever you 
commit such a breach of your orders,” 


of one comparatively small British ship 
engaged with a cluster of towering Spani- 
ards, naturally expected to see Nelson 
annihilated. Indeed, they thought his 
conduct extraordinary and unaccountable. 
He was presently supported by the Cudlo- 
den, Captain Troubridge, but for an hour 
or so these two vessels were fighting the 
most unequal battle on record. The iron 
hurricanes of the Spaniards had almost 
wrecked the Cap/ain aloft. At last arrived 
the Blenhetm, which passing to windward 
of them, and ahead, to use Nelson’s phrase, 
“‘eased us a little.” The Salvador del 
Mundo and San Isidro had dropped astern, 
and were compelled by Collingwood’s 
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passing broadsides to hoist English 
colours. Collingwood was in command of 
the Excellent. He and Nelson were old 
and affectionate friends. They had served 
together in the West Indies, and by a 
strange chance, which had something of 
destiny in it, when we think that these 
two men came together at Trafalgar again, 
the ships which Nelson had commanded in 
the West Indies had proved so many links 
in the promotion of the career of Colling- 
wood. 

The LZ xcellent, having delivered her 
smashing broadsides, held on for the 
support of Nelson, whose situation was 
certainly very critical. To use the language 
of Nelson, Collingwood disdained the 
parade of taking possession of beaten 
enemies, and “‘ most gaJlantly pushed up 
to save his old friend and messmate.” 
The Capffain’s plight was little less than 
that of the sheer hulk’s. She had lost her 
foretopmast. Every sail had been shot 
away. Every shroud and rope was an 
end. And the wheel was gone. She 
could prove of no further service in the 
line or in chase. The £xcellent ranged 
up with every sail set, and passing within 
ten feet of the San Nicolas, the ship that 
Nelson was fighting, poured into her one 
of Collingwood’s most awful and tre- 
mendous drenches. The wretched Spaniard 


luffed, and the San Josef fell on board 


her. That cool, austere, and wonderful 
seaman Collingwood then passed on for 
the Santissima Trinidad at the time when 
Nelson ordered his helm to be shifted, 
and called for the boarders. 

There were some soldiers of the 69th 
on board, and headed by their lieutenant 
(Pierson) they were the first to make'the 
attempt to board the huge San Nicolas of 
eighty-four guns. Boarding was always 
the toughest of the many tough and grim 
duties of the seamen of those days. A 
very small swell of sea would suffice to 
keep the two flaming antagonists reeling 
and parting, reeling and parting in regular 
pendulum tick.. By the boarding-pike 
was the prowess of our country estab- 
lished, and her greatness maintained, not 
in the capture of line-of-battle ships, but 
in marvellous cutting-out expeditions and 
in single ship actions. The ironclad has 
removed a deadly weapon from the hands 
of the Jacks, but let not the enemy exult, 
for if the pike has foundered the heart is 
still afloat, and the heart must always be 
first. 

The edrliest to gain the San Nicolas’s 
mizzen-channel was Berry, the First 
Lieutenant of the Capéain. A soldier 
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broke open the upper quarter gallery 
window, leapt, and was followed by 
Nelson and others. The cabin doors 
were fastened, and the Spanish officers 
fired down through the skylights with 
pistols. But one broken door sufficed to 
liberate the boarders, the soldiers fired 
a volley, and the Spanish Commodore fell. 
Nelson rushed on to the quarter-deck, and 
found Berry in possession of the poop, 
and the Spanish ensign hauling down. 
The ship was in their possession. But 
another trouble was alongside, for just 
then the San /osef began to fire muskets 
and pistols from the Admiral’s stern 
gallery. Nothing was to be done but 
board her, and so seize and silence her. 
Little risk attended this. Scarcely had 
Nelson entered her main chains when a 
Spanish officer, looking over the quarter- 
deck rail, exclaimed that the ship had 
surrendered. 

Possibly this was the most thrilling 
moment in Nelson’s life. Two line-of- 
battle ships captured by boarding! Even 
after the battle is over and Nelson sits 
down and muses he seems unable to 
realise it all. ‘The more I think of our 
late action,” he wrote to his wife, ‘the 
more I am astonished; it absolutely 
appears a dream.” And he writes to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot : ‘‘ To receive the swords of 
the vanquished on the quarter-deck of a 
Spanish first-rate can seldom fall to the 
good fortune of any man. ‘‘ Memorable 
and wonderful is that picture of the 
wrecked British man-of-war lying along- 
side her two huge prizes, with Nelson on 
the quarter-deck of one of them receiving 
from the Spanish Captain, who bends his 
knee, the honourable sword of a man who 
had done his best and could do no 
more. He said that the Spanish Admiral 
was dying of his wounds below. Nelson 
gave him his hand, and requested him to 
inform his officers and the ship’s company 
that the vessel had surrendered. This he 
did. ‘ And,” says Nelson, “on the 
quarter-deck of a Spanish first - rate, 
extravagant as the story may seem, did I 
receive the swords of the vanquished 
Spaniards, which, as I received, 1 gave to 
William Fearney, one of my bargemen.” 

The flag-ship, the Victory, in sailing past 
the amazing marine triplet, thrice cheered 
with lungs of storm, and when Nelson 
afterwards went on board this ship to see 
the Admiral, Jervis received him on the 
quarter-deck, embraced him, and thanked 
him again and again in fifty kind expres- 
sions for his magnificent services. The 
Battle of St. Vincent was really won by 
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Neison. There is no doubt, but for his 
prompt and extraordinary measure, the 
meeting of the fleets would have ended in 
little more than a futile distant cannon- 
ading. The Spaniard would probably have 
withdrawn to his port, and awaited another 
opportunity for putting himself into a 
more powerful posture of defence by junc- 
tion with the Frenchmen at Toulon. How 
high and generous is the heart of the sea- 
man! All will admit that Collingwood 
bore a large part in Nelson’s achievement 
on this glorious Valentine’s Day. Yet with 
what modesty does he refer to his share ! 
“My dear good friend,” he writes, on the 


day following the battle, “first let me 
congratulate you on the success of 
yesterday, on the brilliancy it attached 


to the British Navy, and the humility it 
must cause to its enemies; and then let 
me congratulate my dear Commodore 
on the distinguished part which he 
ever takes when the honour and interests 
of his country are at stake. It added very 
much to the satisfaction which I felt in 
thumping the Spaniards that I released 
you a little. The highest rewards are due 
to you and Culloden. You formed the 
plan of attack, we were only accessories 
to the Dons’ ruin, for had they got on the 
other tack they would have been sooner 
joined, and the business would have been 
less complete,” and he signs himself, ‘* | 
am ever, my dear friend, affectionately 
yours, C. COLLINGWOOD.” 

Small wonder that the great novelist, 
Thackeray, should have found something 
to almost reverentially admire in this 
simple - hearted, modest, noble-minded 
sea-warrior! How tender was the regard 
of those sailors 46r-one another! How 
unaffected their enthusiastic admiration 
for the heroic qualities, and how superb 
is the diffidence everywhere manifested ! 
They fight as only Englishmen do fight at 
sea, and then, with the sweat and reek of 
the battle still upon them, they sit down 
and write affectionate congratulatory letters 
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one to another, and they write home cheer- 
fully to their wives, and send their bless- 
ings to their children, and every syllable 


that falls from their lips or their pen 
glows and lives with manly loyalty and 


devotion to the 
they love. 

I limit myself in this reference to the 
Battle of St. Vincent to Nelson’s share in 
it. It would carry me beyond the purpose 


Throne and the country 


of these contributions to describe the 
battle at large. Nor, indeed, does the 
relation of aconflict at sea make very 
entertaining reading. Nothing is more 
insipid than to hear that at fourteen 
seconds past nine H.M.S. Noah’s Ark 


hauled up her courses and fired her lar- 
board bow gun at the enemy. We need a 
large general canvas, a gorgeous Turner- 
esque confusion, volumes of white powder- 
smoke scarlet with the lancing flash, the 
crash of the falling spar, the yells of the 
wounded, the cheers of the victors. 
One must always regret, however, that 
the Santissima gnome made good 
her escape. We hear, indeed, of her 
again at Trafalgar, a re, of course, she 
is properly accounted for. But so noble a 
heap of frowning timber would, of them 
all, have most gallantly graced that British 
conquest. Nelson’s rewards consisted of 
the freedom of the City of London in a 
gold casket, and a sword of honour. The 
freedom of the city of Norwich was also 
conferred. The King made him a Knight 
of the Bath. He was promoted rear- 
admiral, though it seems that this recog- 
nition was not owing to his claims asa 
conquering hero. 

** Joy sparkles in every eye, and despond- 

ing Britain draws back her sable veil and 
smiles,’ ’ wrote turgid old Edmund Nelson 
to his son. Lady Nelson’s letter was more 
to the point. ‘‘ What can I attempt to say 
You have been 
protected. Now may 
do—beg that you never board 
Leave it for captains.” 


to you about boarding ? 
most wonderfully 
I— indeed I 
again. 

















































































































































































A PILGRIMAGE 


T would be difficult to describe with 
anything like accuracy the relief and 
satisfaction I experienced as I felt the 
train glide quietly out of King’s Cross 
station one hot morning last August. 
After travelling for about a couple of 
hours and a half, I arrived at the quiet old 
town of Newark. On alighting, I was 
invited to indulge in the luxury of six- 
pennyworth of ’bus, or the delights of a 
very up-to-date looking hansom, but I 
determined to tramp the half-mile which 
divides the station from the centre of the 
town. 

The most prominent feature is 
church with a lovely old spire, standing 
on some rising ground. Its old grey 
stone forms a striking contrast to the red- 
brick little town which clusters under its 
shadow. 

Newark is a delightfully sleepy old place, 
which wakes up once a week to welcome 
the neighbouring countryfolk to its Wed- 
nesday market. On that day the market- 
place is filled with picturesque old booths, 
where fruit, flowers, cheap crockery, and 
patent medicines lie side by side in mar- 
vellous profusion. 

There is probably no town of its size 
that has played a more important part in 
the history of its couniry than the quiet 
old town of Newark, once dignified by the 
title of “‘the key to the North.” ‘The place 
teems with recollections of the past. It 
was in this very market-place that Prince 
Rupert and King Charles came to angry 
words after the loss of Bristol. It was 
here, again, in our own times that 
Gladstone made his first political speech, 
speaking from a window of the Clinton 
Arms Hotel. And it was here, in 1806, 
that Lord Byron’s first poems were printed, 
under the title of ‘‘ Fugitive Pieces.” His 
publisher, Mr. C. J. Ridge, had his shop 
on the east side of the market-place. The 
print on page 560 shows the shop as it 
then existed, and though the window has 
been somewhat modernised, the fabric 
still remains the same. 

His Lordship had his rooms at the 
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Clinton Arms Hotel, or, as it was then 
called, the Kingston Arms, and it was 
from this inn that the impatient young 
poet used to make his incessant visits to 
Mr. Ridge’s house—his house in preference 
to his shop. ‘The house-door was in line 
with that of the shop. There were two 
steps up to it, as there are still. Byron, 
we are told, used to skip up the two steps 
to the house-door as best he could with 
his lame foot, give with the brass knocker 
his hurried rap-a-/ap, which from its 
peculiarity always foretold his awaiting 
presence without; so that after scarce a 
moment’s delay the door was opened, and 
my Lord was forthwith shown upstairs into 
the drawing-room, where in due course he 
was respectfully waited upon by Mr. 
Ridge, generally with his hands full of 
and mentally prepared to 


** proof-slips,” 
undergo the perplexity and trouble to 


” 


which the ‘second thoughts” of the 
apprentice author would too often subject 
him, involving as they did alterations 
extending to remodelling of couplets, and 
even to the substitution of one poem for 
another. In 1807 came ‘ Poems on 
Various Occasions,” while later on in the 
same year he published for general sale 
his first copies of ‘‘ Hours of Idleness.” 

I called upon the present Mr. Ridge, 
who showed me the printing-press that 
was used by his grandfather on these 
occasions, and also the first copy of 
“Hours of Idleness.” 

“These,” he said, handing me some old 
blocks, “‘are the original head and tail- 
pieces.” 

After wandering for some hours about 
the interesting old streets, which are dotted 
here and there with quaint gabled houses, 
I made my way to the Midland Station, 
pausing as I passed to admire the Castle, 
a picturesque old ruin memorable as the 
place where King John breathed his last. 
Some few years ago, I am told, the old 
keeper of these ruins had a stuffed Gordon 
setter, which he used to introduce to 
credulous-looking visitors as King John’s 


Savourite hound ! 
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Photo by J. McLeod, Newark. 
NEWSTEAD ABBEY: FRONT VIEW FROM THE DRIVE. 











Photo by J. McLeod, Newar™:. 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY: FROM THE GARDEN. 


Showing Boatswain's Tomb on the extreme right. 
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From Newark to Southwell is a journey 
of about five or six miles. It is a single 
line of railway, and the eight or ten pas- 
sengers who travelled by the little train 





NEWSTEAD 


bade one another a friendly ‘‘ Good-day’ 
on alighting. They all seemed to belong to 
one happy family, everybody knew every- 
body else. I alone appeared to be the 
intruder. Walking from the station to the 
town, or rather the city, one ascends by the 
side of a grassy slope known as Burgage 
Green. Overlooking this green from the 
top stands an old white house known as 
Burgage Manor. It was here that Byron 
spent his Cambridge vacations with his 
mother. Just opposite this stands Miss 
Pigot’s house. Moore, in his Life of 
Byron, says: “‘ The idea of printing his 
juvenile poems first occurred to him in the 
parlour of that cottage which, during his 
visits to Southwell, had become his adopted 
home. Miss Pigot, who was not before 
aware of his turn for versifying, had been 
reading aloud the poems of Burns, when 
young Byron said that he too was a poet 
sometimes and would write down some 
verses of his own that he remembered. 
He then, with a pencil, wrote those lines 
beginning: ‘In thee I fondly hope to 
clasp,’ which were printed in his first 


ABBEY : 
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unpublished volume. He also repeated 
to her the verses: ‘When in the hall my 
father’s voice,’ so remarkable for the 
anticipations of his future fame. From 





FROM THE LAKE. 


this moment the desire of appearing in 


print took entire possession of him.’* The 
biographer then goes on to say that to 
Mr. Ridge, of Newark, fell the honour of 
receiving his first manuscripts. 

About a couple of hundred yards distant 
from Burgage Manor stands the house of 
the Bechers, built in Georgian style, 
whose present occupant, Major Becher, 
possesses, I believe, one of the two sur- 
viving copies of “ Fugitive Pieces.” The 
remaining copies were burnt by the author 
in the presence of the Rev. John Thomas 
Becher, who had objected to a certain 
poem for its too warm colouring. 

Strolling down the other side of the hill 
upon which these houses stand I came 
across a pretty little trout stream looking 
delightfully fresh and cool as it rattled 
playfully over its gravelly bed and dis- 
appeared under the shade of a small 
copse. This little stream is known as 
the Greet, and in a pool not far distant 
Byron was wont to bathe regularly, and 
dive for shillings which were thrown in 
by himself and his companions. Some 
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further wanderings brought me by way of 
a pretty country lane round into the main 
street, on one side of which stands the 
stately old minster, particularly noted for 
the wonderful foliage-carving that adorns 
its chapter-house. On the leads of the 
centre tower Lord Byron has marked the 
outline of his foot. If Newark may be 
spoken of as being sleepy, Southwell may 
be fairly described as being fast asleep, 
and in spring-time I have no doubt the 
noise from the rookery which surrounds 
this peaceful old pile requires but little 
imagination to suggest snoring. 

It was from Southwell, in consequence 
of what Byron himself describes as a 
‘*collision ” with his mother, who in her 
temper hurled the poker and the tongs at 
him, that he beat a hasty retreat to London. 

On alighting at Newstead station the 
prospect is hardly inviting, for after pass- 


ing several coal-mines on the way, another 


NEWSTEAD ABBEY : 


stares you in the face as you arrive at the 
station. 
The abbey is some mile and a half 


distant. There is no fear, however, of 
losing your way, for an avenue of\beeches 
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and oaks leads straight into the grounds. 
At the two lodges I was challenged for 
my passport, or, in other words, my 
“ticket.” This I did not possess; but 
having satisfied Cerberus that all was 
well, I was allowed to proceed without 
further demur. All along the drive count- 
less rabbits were at play, and they did not 
appear to be frightened at my near ap- 
proach. Suddenly turning a bend I found 
myself in full view of the abbey. As will 
be seen from the accompanying view the 
ruin joins that portion of the building 
which is inhabited. The carved figure 
above the old ruined window represents 
the Madonna and Child, to whom the 
abbey is dedicated. The main entrance 
is somewhat to the right of the picture. 
This door leads into the entrance-hall, 
formerly the crypt of the abbey. It is filled 
with Colonel Webb’s sporting trophies, 
most prominent among which are a lion, 


Photo by J. Mcleod, Newark. 


THE BYRON CORNER. 


an alligator, anda wild boar. Here I intro- 
duced myself to the housekeeper, who 
kindly explained many of the objects 
of interest as we wandered from room 
to room. 
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Photo by J. McLeod, Newark. 
NEWSTEAD ABBEY: LORD BYRON’S BEDROOM. 


Pheto by J. McLeod, Newark. 
NEWSTEAD ABBEY: BANQUETING HALL. 
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Up four steps and we were in what in 
olden times was the monks’ parlour, also 
filled with sporting trophies, while a 
visitors’ book lay open upon the table. 
“It was in this parlour that the monks 
used to rest before going into the cloisters,” 
said my guide, as she led the way up a 
massive stone staircase into the banquet- 
ing hall, the refectory of the abbey. It is 
handsomely panelled ia oak, as the Illus- 
tration shows. The banners bearing the 


arms of the owners of the abbey, those of 
Lord Byron, hang over the spectator’s head, 
so to speak. However, they are shown upon 
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escorted, passing innumerable cases of 
stuffed birds, brought from almost every 
conceivable part of the world, which form 
one of the finest ornithological collections 
in existence. At the end of one of these 
corridors is what may be termed ‘“ The 
Byron Corner,” containing a collection of 
relics of the poet. 

The little round table is the very one 
upon which he wrote ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” and the earlier part of 
“Childe Harold.” Upon it, in a box, 
lies one of the two surviving copies of 
‘“‘Fugitive Pieces,” his boxing - gloves, 


NEWARK MARKET-PLACE. 


Showing the Clinton Arms on the extreme right and Ridge’ 


the shield which supports the foremost 
beam of the roof. The helmets and 
breastplates hanging upon the walls were 
brought by Colonel Wildeman, the previous 
owner of the abbey, from Waterloo. 
Leading out of this hall is the abbot’s 
parlour, used by Lord Byron as a dining- 
room. In it are his sideboard and cellarets, 
and also a model of the brazen eagle 
found in the abbey lake, now used as the 
lectern in Southwell Minster. 

There is a courtyard in the centre of the 
building, and around three sides of this, 
on the first floor, runs a corridor. The 
remaining side is occupied by the library. 
Through these corridors I was next 


s shop on the left. 
candlesticks, cup, plate, the collar of his 
favourite Newfoundland dog “ Boat- 
swain,” and a small medallion of himself. 
The helmets are the ones he wore in 
Greece, while his swords hang underneath. 
At the other end of the same corridor is 
“The Livingstone Corner,” containing 
several interesting relics of the great ex- 
plorer, who was an intimate friend of Colonel 
Webb, the present owner of Newstead. 
Passing first through Charles the Second’s 
bed-room, hung with magnificent Gobelin 
tapestry, and then taking a peep into the 
panelled bed-room of Edward III. with its 
handsome inlaid mantelpiece, my guide 
bade me follow her up a little spiral stair- 
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case, pointing out a small painted window 
on the way. ‘That glass,” she said, “ is 
seven hundred years old.” 

At the top of this staircase is Byron’s 


Augusta Leigh; while a plain marble 
slab, just above the chancel steps on the 
right-hand side, marks the spot where he 
is buried. It was placed there some 


dressing-room. Every article 
has a_ small brass _ plate 
attached, bearing an in- 
scription to the effect that 
it was the property of the 
poet. In this little room are 
two portraits, one of Jackson, 
who taught him to box, and 
the other of his faithful 
servant, while views of Oxford 
and Cambridge hang on either 
side of the door. 

Leading out of this is his 
bed-room, with its faded 
yellow upholstery, its canopied 
bedstead, its old-fashioned 
green wall-paper, and _ its 
quaint furniture, all kept 
exactly as he left it. 

Once more descending the 
little spiral staircase, we 
entered the cloisters, adjoin- 
ing which was Byron’s swim- 
ming-bath, now used as the 
stoke-hole of the heating 
apparatus. 

My walk through the in- 
terior being now complete, 
my extremely courteous guide 
bade me good-bye, and 
handed me over to the care 
of the gardener, whom she had summoned 
by means of a large hand-bell. He 
showed me the lake in which the 
brazen eagle was found, and the tomb of 
the faithful Boatswain, bearing its well- 
known epitaph. A terraced garden, with 
large beds full of stocks, nasturtiums, 
asters, and the like, with the ivy-clad ruins 
standing in the background, go to com- 
plete one of the most delightful old-world 
pictures I have ever seen. 

It is but a few stations from Newstead to 
Hucknall Torkard, concerning which there 
is apparently nothing of interest save the 
church, which is the last resting-place of 
the poet. There is an unpretending tablet 
on the south wall of the chancel, placed 
to his memory by his sister, the Hon. 


RIDGE’S SHOP, IN NEWARK MARKET-PLACE, IN 1806. 


fifteen years ago by the King of Greece, 
and bears in brass letters the simple 
words— 
BYRON, 
BORN 
JANUARY 22, 1788, 
DIED 
APRIL 19, 1824. 


Around this inscription are two sprays of 
laurel, also in brass. 

Probably nothing could be more in 
keeping with the last wishes of the poet, 
which he expresses in the following lines, 
written in 1803— 


My epitaph shall be, my name alone: 
If that with honour fail to crown my clay, 
Oh! may no other fame my deeds repay. 





LIEUTENANT CHANNING’S EAST INDIAN COUSIN. 
By LOUIS BECKE. 


EARLY eighty years ago, when the 
news of Napoleon’s downfall at 
Waterloo had not yet reached England’s 
colonies in the far East, a small ship 
named the Wourmahal sailed from Madras 
for the Island of Singapore. The object 
of her voyage was not known except, per- 
haps, to the leading officials of the Com- 
pany’s establishment at Madras; but it was 
generally believed that she carried certain 
presents from the Indian Government to 
the then Sultans of Malacca, Johore, and 
Pahang. Sir Stamford Raffles, it was 
known, had urged the occupation and 
fortification of Singapore as a matter of 
importance to England’s supremacy in the 
Eastern seas. And, indeed, three years 
later he began the work himself. 

But the presents destined for the Rajahs 
never reached them ; for from the day that 
she sailed from Madras roadstead the 
Nourmahal was never heard of nor seen 


again; and a year later no one but the 
relatives of the few Europeans on board 


thought any more about her. She had, it 
was conjectured, foundered in a typhoon, 
or been captured by pirates on her way 
through the Straits of Malacca. 

The master of the missing ship was an 
Englishman named John Channing. For 
twenty-five or more years he had served 
the East India Company well, and his 
brave and determined conduct in many a 
sea-fight had won him not only a high 
piace in the esteem of the directors, but 
considerable wealth as well. In those days 
it was not unusual for the captains of the 
larger ships belonging to or chartered by 
the Honourable Company to accumulate 
fortunes as the result of half-a-dozen 
repre voyages between England and 

Calcutta, and C aptain John Channing had 
fared as well—or even better—than any of 
his fellow-captains in the service. For 
many years, however, he had not visited 
England, as, on account of his intimate 
and friendly relations with both the Portu- 
guese and Dutch in the East Indies, the 
Government kept him and his ship con- 
stantly employed in those parts. Jealous 
and suspicious as were both the Dutch and 
Portuguese of English influence, they yet 
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accorded Channing privileges granted to 
no other Englishman that sailed their 
seas. The reasons for these concessions 
from the Dutch were simple enough. A 
Dutch war-vessel conveying treasure to 
Batavia had been attacked by pirates, and 
in spite of a long and gallant defence was 
almost at the mercy of her savage assail- 
ants when Channing’s ship came to her 
rescue and escorted her to port in safety. 
With the Portuguese merchants he was 
on most friendly terms, for twenty years 
before the opening of this story he had 
married the daughter of one of the wealth- 
iest of their number, who was settled at 
Macassar, in Celebes. ‘They had but one 
child, Adela, who when the ourmahal 
sailed from Madras was about eighteen 
years of age, and she, with her mother, 
had accompanied her father on his last 
and fateful voyage. In England the 
missing seaman had but one relative, a 
nephew named Francis Channing, who 
was a lieutenant in the Marines. Nearly 
a year after the departure of his uncle’s 
ship from India, all hope of his return was 
abandoned, and as he had left no will an 
official intimation was sent tothe young man 
by John Channing’s Calcutta bankers, in- 
forming him of his uncle’s supposed death, 
and suggesting that he should either obtain 
a lengthened leave or resign from the 
service and come out to India to person- 
ally confer with them and the proper 
authorities as to the disposal of the dead 
man’s property, which, as the owner had 
died intestate, would, of course, be in- 
herited by his sole remaining relative. 
But the ship by which this letter was sent 
never reached England. A week after 
she sailed she was captured by a French 
privateer, one of several which, openly 
disregarding the proclamation of peace 
between England and France, still preyed 
upon homeward-bound merchantmen ; and 
all the letters and despatches found on 
board the captured vessel were retained 
by the privateer captain, and were doubt- 
less lost or destroyed. 

Meanwhile, Lieutenant Channing, quite 
unconscious of his good fortune, had 
sailed in his Majesty’s ship Zrifon for the 

00 
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Cape and East Indies. With no influence 
behind him, and nothing but his scanty 
pay to live on, he had nothing to hope for 
but that another year’s or two years’ 
service would gain him his captaincy. 
Of his uncle in India he had scarcely ever 
heard, for his father and John Channing 
had quarrelled in their early lives, and 
since then had not corresponded. , 

Although at times quiet and reflective 
in his manner, his genial, open-hearted 
disposition soon made the young officer of 
Marines a general favourite with everyone 
on board the Zrifon. The captain of the 
frigate, one of those gallant old seamen 
who had distinguished himself under 
Nelson and Hyde Parker, knew Channing’s 
worth and bravery well, for they had 
served together in some of the bloodiest 
engagements that had ever upheld the 
honour of England’s flag. Unlike many 
other naval captains who in those days 
were apt to regard somewhat slightingly 
the services rendered by the Marines, 
Captain Reay was, if not an ardent 
admirer of the corps, at least a warm- 
hearted advocate for and friend to it. 
Perhaps much of the feeling of friend- 
ship shown to Channing was due to 
the fact that before he joined the Z7iton 
her captain had told a certain story of 
his own experiences in the West Indies, 
in which the officer of Marines was 

Captain Reay had 
senior officer of the 
squadron to demand the surrender of 
a fort on the Island of Martinique, 
when by an act of treachery he and his 
boat’s crew were made prisoners and 
confined in the fortress, where he was 
treated with almost savage brutality by the 
commandant. The frigate at once opened 
fire, but after four hours’ bombardment 
had failed to silence a single gun in the 
fort. At midnight it was carried in an 
attack led by young Channing, then a 
mere lad, and who, although two-thirds of 
his small force fell ere the walls were 
reached, refused to draw back and abandon 
Reay and his men. From that day Reay 
became a warm and sincere friend. 

x Ey % % 

The best part of a year had passed since 
the Zrifon had sailed from Portsmouth, 
and now, with only the faintest air filling 
her canvas, she was sailing slowly along 
the shores of a cluster of islands, high, 
densely wooded, and picturesque. They 
formed one of the many minor groups of 
the beautiful and fertile Moluccas. Ten 
days before, the frigate had left Banda, 
and, impelled upon her course by but the 


the central figure. 


been sent by the 


gentlest breezes, had crept slowly north- 
ward towards Ternate, where Captain Reay 
was touching for letters before reporting 
himself to the Admiral at Singapore. On 
the quarterdeck a party of officers were 
standing together looking over the side at 
the wonders of the coral world over which 
the ship was passing. For many hours the 
Triton had sailed thus, through wateras clear 
as crystal, revealing full sixty feet below 
the dazzling lights and ever-changing 
shadows of the uneven bottom. Now and 
again she would pass over a broad area of 
sand, gleaming white amid encircling walls 
of living coral many-hued, and gently 
swaying weed and sponge of red and 
yellow, which, though so far below, 
seemed to rise and touch the frigate’s 
keel and then with quivering motion sink 
again astern. And as the ship’s great 
hull cast her darkening shadow deep 
down through the transparency, swarms of 
brightly coloured fishes, red and blue and 
purple ‘and shining gold, and banded and 
striped in every “conceivable manner, 
darted away on either side to hide awhile 
in the moving caverns of weed that formed 
their refuge from predatory enemies. So 
slowly was the frigate moving, and so 
clear was the water, that sometimes as 
she sailed over a valley of glistening sand 
the smallest coloured pebble or fragment 
of broken coral could be as clearly dis- 
cerned upon the snowy floor as if it lay 
embedded in a sheet of flawless crystal ; 
and then again the quivering walls of weed 
and sponge would seem to rise ahead as if 
to bar her way, then slowly sink astern in 
the frigate’s soundless wake. 

But if the strange world beneath was 
wondrous and fascinating to look upon, 
that above was even more so. Three 
miles away on the starboard hand a group 
of green and fertile islands shone like 
emeralds in the morning sun. Leaning 
over the rail, Francis Channing gazed at 
their verdant heights and palm-fringed 
beaches of yellow sand with a feeling but 
little short of rapture to a man with 
mind so beauty-loving and poetic as was 
his. Familiar to the wild bloom and 
brilliance of the West Indian islands, the 
soft tropical beauty of the scene now 
before him surpassed all he had ever 
seen, and, oblivious of the presence and 
voices of his brother officers as they 
conversed near him, he became lost in 
reflective and pleased contemplation of 
the radiant panorama of land, sea, and 
almost cloudless sky around him. ‘Thirty 
miles away, yet so distinctly defined in the 
clear atmosphere that it seemed but a 
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league distant from the ship, a perfect 
volcanic cone stood abruptly up from out 
the turquoise sea, and from its sharp- 
pointed summit a pillar of darkly coloured 
smoke had risen skywards since early 
morn ; but now as the wind died away it 
slowly spread out into a wide canopy of 
white, and then sank lower and lower 
till the pinnacle of the mountain was 
enveloped in its fleecy mantle. 

As the young officer watched the 
changes of the smoky pall that proclaimed 
the awful and mysterious forces slumber- 
ing deep down in the bosom of the earth, 
he was suddenly aroused from his reflective 
mood by the shrill whistles and hoarse 
cries of the boatswain’s mates, and in 
another minute the watch began to shorten 
sail: a faint greenish tinge in the western 
sky, quickly noted by the master, who was 
an old sailor in Eastern seas, told of 
danger from that quarter. 

Although the ee season had not yet 
set in, and both Captain Reay and the 
master knew that in that latitude (about 
4 deg. south) there was not very much 
probability of meeting with one, every pre- 
paration was made, as violent squalls and 
heavy rain, at least, were certain to follow 
the greenish warning in the sky. In a 
very short time their surmise proved 
correct, for by four in the afternoon the 
Triton, under short canvas, was battling 
with a mountainous sea and furious gusts 
of wind from the W.N.W. The presence 
of so much land around them, surrounded 
by networks of outlying reefs, the strong 
and erratic — nts, and the approaching 
night, gave Captain Reay much concern, 
and it was with a feeling of intense relief 

that he acceded to the master’s sugges- 
tion to bring the ship to an anchor in 


harbour situated among the cluster of 


islands that the ship had passed early in 
the day. 

““We can lie there as snugly as if we 
were in dock,” said the master; “the 
holding ground is good, and there is room 
for half-a-dozen line-of-battle ships.” Then 
pointing to the chart lying before him, he 
added, “‘The place is called Tyar, and, 
curiously enough, was first made known 
to the Admiral at Calcutta by a Captain 
Channing, one of the Company’ s men. 
This plan of the harbour i is a copy of the 
one he made ten years ago.” 

“‘ Channing’s uncle, very probably,” said 

Captain Reay, who had been told by his 
Marine officer that he had an unknown 
uncle in the Company’s service. ‘ Very 
well, Mr. Dacre, let us get in there by all 
means. I am most anxious to see the ship 
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out of this before darkness sets in and we 
get piled up on a reef.” 

A mighty downpour of rain, which fell 
upon the frigate’s deck like a waterspout, 
cut short all further speech by its deafen- 
ing tumult, and although it lasted but a 
few minutes, it killed the fury of the squall 
to such an extent that the ship, unsteadied 
by her canvas, rolled so violently that no 
one could keep his feet. Suddenly the 
torrent ceased, and a short, savage, and 
gasping puff struck and almost sent her 
over on her beam-ends, then swept away 
as quickly as it came, to be followed a 
minute later by another almost as fierce, 
but of longer duration. 

Without further loss of time the reefs 
were shaken out of the topsails, for 
darkness was coming on, and, wearing ship 
at a favourable opportunity, the 7Z7rifon 
kept away for Mr. Dacre’s harbour. The 
wind, now blowing with steady force, sent 
her through the confused and lumpy sea 
at such a speed that before sundown she 
ran through the entrance to the harbour, 
and, bringing-to under a high, wooded bluff, 
dropped anchor in ten fathoms of water, 
quite close to a narrow strip of beach that 
fringed the shores of a little bay. 

The place in the immediate vicinity of 
the ship appeared to be uninhabited, 


but as darkness came on a glimmer of 
lights appeared 


along the shore some 
miles away, and at daylight a number of 
fishing prahus approached the frigate, at 
first with hesitation, but when they were 
hailed by the master in their own tongue, 
and told that the ship was English, they 
came alongside and bartered their fish. 
They assured the master that the stormy 
weather was sure to continue for some 
days, until the moon quartered, and 
Captain Reay was pleased to learn from 
them that a certain amount of provisions, 
fish, vegetables, and fruit would be brought 
off daily to the ship for sale. 

The wind still blew with violence, and 
although the ship lay in water as smooth 
as a mill-pond, the narrow strip of open 
ocean visible from her decks was whipped 
foaming white with its violence. 

In their conversation with the master 
the natives had told him that at a village 
some miles away from where the 77ifon was 
anchored, there wasa white man and his wife 
living—French people, so they said. A 
year before, a French privateer, running 
before a heavy gale and a wild, sweeping 
sea, had run upon the barrier-reef of one 
of the outer low-lying islands of the group, 
and, carried over it by the surf, had found- 
ered in the lagoon inside. Only ten 
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people were saved, and among them were 
the Frenchman and his wife. ‘Two months 
afterwards, eight of the male survivors 
took passage in a prahu belonging to the 
Sultan of Batchian, having heard that there 
was a French ship refitting at that island. 

“Why did the two others remain?” 
asked Mr. Dacre. 

The natives laughed. ‘Ah! the one man 
who stayed was a clever man. When the 


prahu from Batchian came here he said he 
was sick, and his wife feared to sail so far 
He would wait, he said, 


in a small prahu. 
till a ship came.” 

“And then ?” asked Dacre. 

‘And then, after the other Frenchmen 
had gone, he came to our head man and 
said that if they would keep faith with him 
he would make them rich, for he knew 
that which none else knew. So he and 
they made a bond to keep faith with one 
another, and that day he took them to 
where the ship had sunk, and pointing to 
where she lay beneath the water he said: 
‘Is there any among ye who can dive 
down so far?’ They laughed, for the 
wreck was but ten single. arm lengths 
below, and then they said : ‘ Is this where 
thy riches lie? Of what use to us is 
this sunken ship, save for the guns on 
her decks ?’ 

“Then he said: ‘In that ship is gold 
and silver money enough to cover as a 
carpet the beach that lies in front of thy 
village, but to get it the decks must be 
torn up. I, who was second in command, 
know where the treasure lieth in the belly 
of the ship. Now let us talk together and 
make a plan whereby we can get this 
money. It was for this I lied to those 
who have gone and said I was sick.’ 

‘¢ Then, as soon as the tides were low, the 
Frenchman and the head men made rafts of 
bamboos and timber, and floating them on 
the wreck they took thick ropes of rattan, 
and divers went down and lashed the ends 
thereof to the cross- beams under the 
decks. Then when this was done more 
bamboos were added to the rafts above, 
and as the tide flowed the rattan ropes 
stood up like iron bars. For two days the 
people worked at this, and yet the decks 
kept firm, but on the third day a great 
piece tore out, and the sunken rafts sprang 
to the surface. And then the divers again 
went down, and by and by they brought 
up money in bags of canvas and wooden 
boxes. And half of which was gotten up 
the Tuan took, and half he gave to the 
head men, according to the bond. And 
much more money is yet in the ship, for it 
is only when the water is clear and the 
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current is not swift can we dive. 
every time do we get money.” 

‘The rascal!” said Captain Reay when 
Dacre translated this. ‘I suppose this 
money was from plundered English prizes. 
Only that we are at peace with France, 
I’d like to take every coin from both the 
piratical scoundrel himself and his Malay 
partners. And, indeed, if the 7ri/on were 
not a King’s ship, I’d send a boat there, 
and take it now. But. I suppose I can’t 
interfere—confound the fellow !—now that 
we are at peace with France.” 

The wind was still blowing with great 
force, and as there appeared no prospect 
of the weather breaking for another day 
or two, Captain Reay and his officers 
made preparations for excursions into the 
country. The natives showed a very great 
friendliness towards the Zrifon’s people, 
and at about ten in the morning two 
boats left the ship for the shore, and 
Channing, accompanied by one of his 
Marines, who carried a_ fowling - piece, 
set out along the winding path that 
encircled the narrow littoral of the island 
off which the frigate lay. The captain 
had ordered that the shore party was 
not to remain later than sunset, so, de- 
termined to see as much of the place as 
possible, Channing and Private Watts set 
off at a brisk pace. <A three hours’ 
walk brought them to the windward side 
of the island, and then emerging from the 
palm-shaded path, they suddenly came 
upon the principal village of the island. 
Their appearance was hailed by the natives 
with every manifestation of pleasure, and 
a number of young men escorted them to 
the house of the principal head. man, 
where they were offered a simple repast 
of fish and fruit, and small drams of arrack 
served in cocoanut-shells. 

Leaving Private Watis to amuse himself 
with the villagers, who apparently took 
much interest in his uniform and accoutre- 
ments, Francis Channing set out for a 
walk. The path led along through the 
sweet-smelling tropical forest at about a 
cable’s length from the shore and then 
suddenly emerged upon a little cove, the 
beach of which was strewn with wreckage; 
spars, hempen cables, and other ship’s 
gear covering the sand at high-water 
mark. Several rudely constructed rafts 
of wreckage, timber, and bamboo were 
moored a little distance off, and Channing 
at once surmised that the spot was used as 
a landing-place by the wreckers working 
at the sunken privateer. 

As he stood looking about him, un- 
certain whether to go on or turn back, 


Yet 
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A WOMAN WAS SITTING UNDER THE SHADE OF THE THATCHED EAVES, 
NURSING A CHILD. 
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a man approached him from a house that 
stood at the furthest point of the bay, and 
saluted him politely in French. 

“I presume, Sir,” he said as he bowed 
and extended his hand to the English- 
man, “that you are one of the officers 
from the English frigate anchored at Tyar. 
I have heard that peace has been declared 
between our two nations, and I rejoice.” 

Channing made a suitable reply, and 
gazed with interest at the stranger, who 
was a handsome man of less than twenty- 
five years of age, dressed in a rough suit 
of blue jean and wearing a wide-rimmed 
hat of plaited straw. His face was tanned 
a rich brown by the Eastern sun; and 
rough and coarse as was his attire, his 
address and manner showed him to be a 
man of some education and refinement. 

He seemed somewhat discomposed 
when Channing, in a very natural manner 
asked him the name of his ship, and 
answered— 

“ I’ Aigle Noir, Monsieur ; and my name 
is Armand Le Mescam.” 

“‘] have heard her name mentioned by 
our master,” said the Marine officer with 
a smile. ‘He has had the honour of 
serving in many engagements with your 
country’s privateers in these seas, in which 
our ships have not always secured a 
victory.” 


The Frenchman bowed and smiled, and 
then—feeling, no doubt, that he could do 
so with safety to himself, and that, even if 
the cause of his presence on the island 
were known to the 7Z7ifon’s people, he 


would suffer no molestation — invited 
Channing to walk to his house and take 
a glass of wine. 

“Ah!” said Channing with a laugh; 
‘then you have got wine as well as money 
from the wreck of LZ’ Azgle.” 

The Frenchman’s face darkened, and 
he stopped short. 

“You know, then, Monsieur, the reason 
of my remaining on this island.” 

“I have heard,” answered Channing 
frankly, and then, noticing the agitation 
expressed on the Frenchman’s face, he 
added, “‘but that does not concern me, 
nor, indeed, anyone else on board the 
Triton—not now, at any rate, since France 
and England are at peace.” 

Monsieur Le Mescam seemed greatly re- 
lieved at hearing this, and in another 
minute, chatting gaily to his visitor, led the 
way into his house. -The building was but 
little better than an ordinary native dwell- 
ing, but it was furnished with rude couches 
and seats made from the wreckage of the 
privateer, and scattered about were many 
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articles, such as weapons, crockery, cook- 
ing utensils, clothing, etc. Two or three 
native servants, who were lounging about, 
at once presented themselves to their 
master, and one of them, bringing a small 
keg, filled two silver cups with wine, and 
Channing and his host, bowing politely to 
each other, drank. 

For some little time the two men con- 
versed pleasantly, and then the French- 
man, who so far had avoided all allusion 
to the treasure, offered to conduct his 
guest a part of the way back to the native 
village. That he had not presented 
Channing to his wife did not surprise the 
who imagined that she could 
scarcely be clothed in a befitting manner 
to meet a stranger, and he therefore did 
not even let his host know that he was 
aware of his wife being with him on the 
island. 

Drinking a parting cup of wine to- 
gether, the two men set out, the French- 
man leading the way past a number of 
sheds built of bamboos, and covered with 
atap thatch. As they reached the last of 
these buildings, which stood almost at 
the water’s edge, they came upon a woman 
who was sitting, with her back turned to 
them, under the shade of the overhanging 
thatched eaves, nursing a child. 

In a moment she rose to her feet and 
faced them, and rough and coarsely clad 
as she was, Channing was struck by her 
great beauty, and her sad and mournful 
face. 

For a moment the Frenchman hesitated, 
and with a quick ‘Sit you there, Adeia, I 
shall return shortly,” was turning away 
again with Channing, when they heard 
the woman’s voice calling in French, 
“Armand, come back!” and then in 
another moment she added in English, as 
she saw Channing walking on—‘‘ and you, 
Sir, in Heaven’s name do not leave me! I 
am an Englishwoman.” 

In an instant Channing turned, and 
quick as lightning the Frenchman, whose 
face was dark with passion, barred his 
way—‘‘ Monsieur, as an honourable man, 
will not attempt to speak to my wife when 
I request him not to do so.” 

“‘And I beg of you, Sir, as my fellow- 
countryman, not to desert me. I am 
indeed an Englishwoman. My father’s 
ship was captured, plundered, and then 
sunk by a French privateer, within sight 
of Malacca. Both he and my mother are 
dead, and I was forced to marry that man 
there,” and she pointed scornfully through 
her tears to Le Mescam. ‘“ His captain, 
who I thought had some honour, promised 
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to set me ashore at Manila, but when we 
reached there I was kept on board, ard ill 
and scarce able to speak, was married to 
Lieutenant Le Mescam, against my will, by 
a Spanish priest. Oh, Sir, for the sake of 
my father, who was an English sailor, 
help me!” 

Channing sprang towardsher. ‘‘ Madam, 
I am an Englishman, and there is a 
King’s ship not four miles away. You, 
Sir”—and he turned to the Frenchman, 
whose handsome face was now distorted 
with passion—‘ shall answer for your 
cowardly conduct, or I very much mistake 
the character of the gallant seaman under 
whom I have the honour to serve. Ha! ”— 
and with sudden fury he seized Le 
Mescam’s right arm, the hand of which 
iad grasped a pistol in the bosom of his 
coat—‘“‘ you cowardly, treacherous hound!” 
and wrenching the weapon from his 
grasp, he struck the Frenchman in the 
face with it, and sent him spinning back- 
ward upon the sand, where he lay appar- 
ently stunned. 

Then Channing turned to the woman, 
who, trembling in every limb, was leaning 
against the side of the house. ‘‘ Madam, 
I shall return to the ship at once. Will 
you come with me now, or shall I go on 
first? That our captain will send a boat 


for you within an hour you may rely on. 


He will take quick action in such a matter 
as this. If you fear to remain alone, | shall 
with pleasure escort you on board now.” 

‘*No, no,” she pleaded ; “ he,” and she 
pointed to the prone figure of the French- 
man, “‘ would never hurt me; and I cannot 
leave him like this—I cannot forget that, 
wicked and cruel as he has been to me, he 
is the father of my child. Return, Sir, I pray 
you, to your ship, and if you can help me 
to escape from my unhappy position, do 
so. Were it not for the money that my 
husband is employed in getting from the 
sunken privateer, my lot would not have 
be2n so hard, for he would have returned 
with the other survivors to Batchian ; and 
from there, by the weight of my poor 
father’s name, I could easily have escaped 
to Macassar, where my mother’s relatives 
live.” 

“Do not fear then, Madam,” said 
Channing kindly, “I shall leave you now, 
but rest assured that a few hours hence 
you shall be among your own countrymen 
once more.” Then as two native women 
appeared, as if searching for their mistress, 
he raised his hat, and walked quickly away. 

B * * % 

Armand Le Mescam, with the bitterest 

rage depicted’ on his swarthy features, 
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rose to his feet, and instead of returning 
to his house went slowly along towards 
one of his storehouses, without even 
glancing at his wife, who stood watching 
him from where Channing had left her. 
In a few moments she saw his figure 
vanishing among the palms, but not so 
quickly but that she perceived he carried 
a musket. 

His intention was easy to divine, and 
with a despairing look in her eyes, she 
began to run after him, carrying the infant 
in her arms. 

* * * * 

Private Watts, meanwhile, had very much 
enjoyed himself with the natives, who, by 
reason of the Polynesian strain in their 
blood, were a merry, demonstrative, 
joyous people, unlike most of the Ma- 
layan race, who are much the reverse, 
especially toward strangers. For-some 
time he had been watching the native 
boys throwing darts at a target, and his 
attempts to emulate their skill aroused 
much childish merriment. Suddenly the 
lengthening shadows of the surrounding 
palms recalled him to the fact that it was 
getting late, so bidding good-bye to his 
entertainers, he shouldered his fowling- 
piece and set off to meet his master, taking 
the same path as that by which Lieutenant 
Channing had left him. Half-an-hour’s 
walk brought him to a spot where the path 
lay between the thick forest jungle on one 
side and the open beach on the other, 
with here and there jagged clumps of 
broken coral rock covered with a dense 
growth of vines and creepers. 

Two or three hundred yards away he 
could see the tall figure of Lieutenant 
Channing walking quickly along the path ; 
and, so sitting down upon a little strip of 
grassy sward that skirted the beach side 
of the track, the soldier awaited his 
master. 

With the approach of sunset the wind 
had fallen, and though a mile or two 
away the thundering surges leapt with 
loud and resounding clamour upon the 
barrier reef, only the gentlest ripple dis- 
turbed the placid water of the sheltered 
lagoon. Overhead the broad leaves of 
the coco-palms, towering above the 
darker green of the surrounding vege- 
tation, drooped languidly to the calm of 
the coming night, and great crested grey 
and purple plumaged pigeons alighted with 
crooning note upon their perches to rest. 

As he lay there, lazily enjoying the 
beauty of the scene, the soldier heard 
the loud hoarse note and whistling and 
clapping of a hornbill, and turning his 
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head, he saw the huge-beaked ugly bird 
rising in alarm from one of the vine- 
covered boulders of coral that stood 


between the path and high-water mark 
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with a vague feeling of wonder that he 
was kneeling, and peering cautiously out 
upon the path below. Further along, 
Watts could see his master, now within a 


LIEUTENANT CHANNING ASCENDED THE GANGWAY CARRYING IN HIS ARMS A WOMAN. 


not thirty yards away, and at the same 
moment he caught a gleam of something 
bright that seemed to move amid the 
dense green tangle that covered the rock; 
and then a man’s head and shoulders 
appeared for a second in full view. His 
back was turned to Watts, who now saw 


hundred feet of the boulder, and walking 
very quickly. Then an exclamation of 
horror broke from him as the kneeling 
man slowly rose, and pointed his musket 
full at Channing ; but ere the treacherous 
hand could pull the trigger, the Marine had 
levelled his piece and fired; without a 
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cry the man spun round, and then pitched 
headlong to the ground at Channing’s 
feet. 

‘*My God, Sir!” panted Watts, as a 
minute later he stood beside his master, 
who was gazing with stupefied amazement 
at the huddled-up figure of Armand Le 
Mescam, who lay with his face turned 
upward, and a dark stream trickling from 
his mouth, ‘I was only just in time. He 
had you covered at ten paces when I 
fired.” 

Le Mescam never spoke again. 
bullet had struck him in the back 
passed through his chest. 


The 
and 
As the two 


men bent over him, a woman carrying a 
child burst through the jungle near them, 
sank exhausted on her knees beside the 
dead man, and then fainted. 


re ce x * 

There was much excitement when the 
last boat returned to the Z7i/on, pull- 
ing as her crew had _ never pulled 
before. Then there was a rush of pig- 
tailed bluejackets to the gangway, as a 
murmuring whisper ran along the decks 
that the ‘‘soger officer was a comin’ 
aboard, holdin’ a woman in his arms,” 
and the news was instantly conveyed to 
the captain, who was that evening dining 
with his officers, with the result that as the 
cutter ran up alongside, Captain Reay, the 
master, and half-a-dozen other 
were standing on the main deck. 

‘“‘ By Heavens, gentlemen, it’s true!” 
cried Captain Reay to the others. ‘“ Here, 
show more light at the gangway!” 

And then amid a babble of excitement, 
Lieutenant Channing, pale, hatless, and 
excited, ascended the gangway, carrying 
in his arms a woman whose white face and 
dark hair shone clearly out in the dark- 
ness under the blaze of the lights held 
aloft by the seamen. -As he touched the 
deck, the sleeping babe in her arms awoke, 
and uttered a wailing cry. 

‘Take her to my cabin, Channing,” 
said Reay, without waiting to question 
him. ‘Here! give me the youngster, 
quick! Sentry, pass the word for the 
doctor.” 

The moment the officers had dis- 
appeared a buzz of talk hummed, and 
Private Watts was besieged with questions. 
‘Give us a tot, an’ I’ll tell ye all about it, 
afore I’m sent for by the captain,” was 
his prompt answer; and then swallowing 
the generous draught provided him, he 
told his story in as few words as possible. 

A big, bony sergeant slapped him on 
the shoulder, ‘* Mon, ye ’ll hae your stripes 
‘or this.” 


officers 
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“* Ay, that he will,” said a hairy-chested 
boatswain. ‘* Well, it’s auncommon curious 
ewent : this’ere young covey goes a-shoot- 
in’, and bags a Frenchman, and the soger 
officer brings a hangel and a cherrybim 
aboard.” 

% % Eo % 

The officers of the Z7rifon sat long over 
their wine that night, and Lieutenant 
Channing was the recipient of much merry 
badinage ; but there was behind it all a 
sincere feeling of joy that he had escaped 
a treacherous death. Private Watts being 
sent for, was excused by the Scotch 
sergeant, who gravely reported that he 
was bad in the legs, whereat the officers 
laughed, and straightway made up a purse 
of guineas for him. Suddenly, as Captain 
Reay entered, the babble ceased. 

‘** Gentlemen, let Mr. Channing turn in ; 
he wants rest. The lady and her baby 
are now sound asleep. She has told me 
her strange story. To-morrow, Mr. West, 
you can take a boat’s crew, and bring 
aboard a large sum of money concealed in 
a spot of which I shall give you an exact 
description. It belongs to this lady un- 
doubtedly, now that Watts’s lucky shot 
has settled her ruffianly husband.” 

# * ®t % 

The frigate had cleared her harbour of 
refuge, and was bowling along her course 
for ‘lernate two days after, when Captain 
Reay sent for Lieutenant Channing to 
come to his cabin. 

“‘Channing,” he said, taking his hand 
with a smile, “‘ it is my happy lot to give 
you what I know will prove a_ joyful 
surprise. This lady”—and he bowed to 
Mrs. Le Mescam, who was sitting looking 
at him with a bright expectancy in her 
dark eyes—‘‘is your own cousin, Adela 
Channing. There, I’ll leave you now. 
She has much to tell you, poor girl; I 
have decided to go straight to the Admiral 
at Singapore instead of touching at Ter- 
nate, and if old Cardew is worth his salt 
he ’ll give you leave to take herto Calcutta.” 

* * * * 

Scarcely had Lieutenant Channing 
reached England, and married the lady 
he had escorted home by the Admiral’s 
permission, when he received the news of 
the inheritance that had fallen to him by 
John Channing’s death. 

Ex-Sergeant Watts, of the Marines, 
followed his master when he retired from 
the Service, and was for long the especial 
guardian of the ‘“cherubim,” as Adela 
Channing’s eldest boy had heen named 
by the Zrifon’s people—until other sons 
appeared to claim his devotion 
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By A NON-FISHERMAN. 


HE self-made martyr of modern 
times differs in many respects 
from the early examples of the type to 
which he would liken himself. These 
latter, leaping into the flames with joyous 
countenance, and singing withal from 
cheerfulness of spirit, were quickly con- 
sumed, and’ left to the less ambitious 
beings, who remained without the 
fiery circle, the task of chronicling 
their virtues, and the wrongs in- 
flicted on them by a persecuting 
and unsympathetic age. Our 
present-day victim, however, with 
tearful eyes and a certain pleasing 
petulance of lip, calls the world to 
attention to witness his patience 
under affliction, and listen as he 
details the suffering wrought upon 
him by those who should have been 
his friends. Notwithstanding this, 
I must confess a liking for the 
pose, which has seldom failed to 
move my weaker associates, and, 
being steadily persisted in, dulls 
even the most boisterous of my 
acquaintance. 

Thus I perceived my opportunity 
when, dragged from my bed at an 
early hour one chill February morn- 
ing, I found myself shaving by 
the grey light which showed with- 
out the window scarcely sufficient 
to illumine the shadows between 
the houses, and accentuate the 
varied silhouettes of the chimney- 
pots which rose in long procession 
against the eastern sky. To these 
self-same witnesses of my endurance I made 
my last appeal, muttering imprecations 
which might bring denunciations on the 
head of my friend Thorburn, who the 
previous night had invaded my rooms and 
requested—nay, insisted—on my company 
to an estate on the Buckinghamshire 
border where- he would make a day’s 
fishing, and I might enjoy the beauties of 
a country within easy reach of town. 
Protests and pleadings for work were 
unavailing, bringing on me the accusation 
that I was becoming ‘‘ moss - grown.” 
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Well, I went out with a fisherman once 
before, and my belief is that on that 
occasion Job’s record was wiped out, and 
that for ever encircling my head shines 
the golden-leaved crown of unexampled 
patience—a brilliant witness to all men that 
I am not as they. 

The heart of London smiled at the 


ENCIRCLING MY HEAD SHINES THE GOLDEN-LEAVED 


CROWN OF UNEXAMPLED PATIENCE, 


spectacle of knickerbockers and gaiters 
as, with the sense of repleteness born of a 
hasty breakfast, I was hurried to assist in 
the purchase of tinned food at a buttershop 
redolent of fat and lard, and even the 


worn-out hansom hack which ambled 
quietly to the terminus whisked his 
tail jeeringly as I shivered in the interior, 
sandwiched between a rod-case and straw 
pike-basket in no pleasant humour. Thor- 
burn smoked his pipe cheerily, and said it 
promised a good day; but then he’s a 
fisherman. 
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By the time we made our appearance 
in the old town near to our destination I 
had revived somewhat, and the whiff of 
fresh pure air as we drove up the broad 
street, with Cromwellian associations and 
the history of more than one sharp, bloody 
fight which had resounded amongst the 
old houses, put me in better mood. Be- 
yond the town the grey mist was slowly 
rising, revealing the faded outlines of the 
hills and the nodding horses at the plough, 
while the rattle of our wheels brought the 
crowds of plover settled in the fields to 
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beneath the skin, the exterior result being 
but visionary. Thorburn consulted him 
carefully as to the more likely stretches 
where a greedy pike might seize his bait, 
and so before the morning had yet grown 
to full day I found myself watching the 
putting together of tackle amidst the 
bleached rushes and purple osiers. 
Winding in curves, the river glided 
gently under the bare forms of weeping 
willows and tall elms until it tumbled over 
weirs or came to a placid standstill in quiet 
backwaters; on the ground the dead 


“*“MY SYMPATHIES, I AM AFRAID, GENTLEMEN, ARE ENTIRELY WITH THE FISH.” 


wing, circling with sharp cries till we had 
passed. 

The country wished us “ good morn- 
ing,” pleased that it might interest the 
city dwellers, though the year as yet had 
barely awakened. On arrival at the 
house we found the owner away, but 
through the yard-gates we came upon the 
gamekeeper in the gun-room, where a 
cheerful faggot fire warmed our finger-tips 
after a four-mile drive. Then down a 
winding path to the river-bank, among the 
sprouting daffodils and across a -wooden 
bridge, looking for Chichester, the fisher- 
man ; not a difficulty, for he is always at 
the water’s edge—a red-faced, serious man, 
who, when he smiled, seemed to do so 


leaves, stripped of all flesh by damp decay, 
disclosed the exquisite fretwork of their 
anatomy ; and in the stream, lurking here 
and there near the shelter of a large stone, 
the dusky trout kept their noses pointing 
against the current with a quivering motion 
of the tail. Thorburn had engaged a boy 
to carry his bag and gaff, a fresh count 
youth, despising the cutting wind thoug 
his hands were purple, and a half-congealed 
tear or two glistened in the corners of his 
eyes. He regarded me curiously with my 
up-turned collar and thick gloves, and 
seemed to inquire my object in being 
there—a matter concerning which I was 
not altogether satisfied myself. 
Nevertheless, Thorburn in breeches and 
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gaiters was a picturesque feature in the land- 
scape, and for some five minutes I watched 
with a certain pleasure his experienced 
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casts, and enjoyed the rhythmic rattle of his 
line as his bait shot out to mid-stream ; 
then numbed finger-tips led me for a walk 
up the river-bank, where I found more 
fishermen busied in preparations for the 
fray. ‘“‘ My sympathies, I am afraid, gentle- 
men, are entirely with the fish,” I re- 
marked ; a condition of mind which often 
causes me to be regarded with astonished 
humour by a_ certain section of my 
acquaintance. ‘Then, thinking I might be 


selfish, I returned to watch Thorburn 
again. He was going slowly down stream 


as before, the silvery bait rushing out at 
his throw, to be checked and returned in 
artful revolutions as the line was slowly 
drawn in by his left hand ; at first I thought 
the action pretty, but it soon became 
monotonous, photographing itself so 
plainly on my brain that I could close my 
eyes and see it jerking in pale blue on a 
black ground. 

Nothing came of it, however, and I 
ventured the remark that “‘ sport” was not 
good, which drew from Thorburn a deli- 
cately worded sentence to the effect that 
it was more than could be expected, seeing 
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that I persisted in standing in front of 
him, and that if I wished to halt I had 
better walk on a mile and stay there. This 
sent me down to the fisherman’s cottage, 
where I sat down under the eaves of 
his thatched roof watching the tumbling 
water as it coursed over the ancient 
weir and fell in a turmoil below, gyrating 
and twisting, combating wavelet with 
wavelet, shooting forward and eddying 
back into corners, casting up spray and 
foaming into bubbles, until -it smoothed 
out again and went calmly on its way with 
nothing but a few white specks on its 
broad breast, like the “kisses” on our 
nursery cup of tea—departing tokens of 
the fierce battle of a few moments before. 

The marvellous rapaciousness which is 
so characteristic of my fishing friends is 
not, as seems at first sight, peculiar to 
them, but is the result of the unsatisfied 
nature of the human race, and is mani- 
fested in different ways according to the 
occupation of the individual. The busi- 
ness man accumulating a fortune, however 
great his success, is still held from content- 
ment by the need of a few more thousands 
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THE WEIR. 

to complete his schemes ; the forthcoming 
pictures are the only ones which can yield 
the painter any satisfaction ; and the peg-top 
which he has not is a steady delight in the 
eyes of the boy surrounded by many toys. 
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So the fisherman has never been known 
to catch sufficient fish to stay his hand for 
the time being, or, if the number be large, 
the weight is such as to render it incon- 
sonant with his dignity to desist from his 
efforts. Not that Thorburn’s exertions 
had been so rewarded that he might have 
ceased from slaying, for so far his bag was 
empty, and when he reached me, a 
slightly humbled mind, as I thought, 
caused him to relent somewhat and suggest 
that the moment had arrived for lunch. 
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We sat to our simple meal under the 
mild and benignant gaze of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, surrounded by primroses of an 
exceeding yellow, and stirred to deeds of 
heroism by a representation of Grace 
Darling pulling easily over mountainous 
waves in an impossible boat; while an old 
dog, kept from wandering by an attach- 
ment of cord to the leg of the table, 
snuffied at our knees for the morsels of 
bone from our plates. Afterwards Thor- 
burn decided to try the river from the 








ATTEMPTING TO WARM THEMSELVES WITH 
Chichester interceded for us with his wife, 
who consented to warm a tin of soup and 
provide the minor necessaries for a meal ; 
she was, if possible, more serious than her 
husband, and even the row of half-crowns 
which my companion left upon the table 
at our departure failed to raise the slightest 
expression on a visage which seemed cast 
in stolid indifference to all around it. Her 
cottage parlour, as might have been 
expected, was a painful model of tidiness, 
a museum of extraordinary specimens cf 
cheap china and unaccountable curiosities, 
and boasting a grand display of stiff starched 
angular antimacassars, the unyielding 
banners of respectability among the poor. 


THE 


LAST FEW DROPS OF A WHISKY-FLASK. 
other side, and I set out, fortified, to follow 
the water’s edge to the borders of the estate. 
Glories never-failing unfolded them- 
selves in the afternoon sunlight to me in 
my course. First the river and I sauntered 
through flat meads by pollard willows, 
while on either side the landscape stretched 
pleasantly to farms where the mingled 
noises of cattle and poultry murmured a 
gentle complaint against the world; then 
we dived between dark woods, full of 
solemn mystery, where all was quiet and 
the river seemed to rush more quickly, 
changing colour as it received its sombre 
reflections ; through bleached rushes, taller 
than my head, where the small trees shone 
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a livid green born of a humid atmosphere ; 
over a hatch or two, and skirting the simple 
garden of a workman’s cottage until a tall 
fence brought me to a standstill, watching 
my companion’s onward flow as it sought 
its way to the big waters. 

Then I returned and crossed to the 
other side, to find that Thorburn had been 
doing execution. The path he had taken 
was marked at intervals by shining olive- 
green pike lying in the grass, their long 
grey noses extended as if regretting that 
their last unthinking greediness had been 
their end. Thorburn was farther on, and 
at the moment of my arrival was engaged 
in extracting a hook from the back of his 
leg. This, together with hands chilled 
purple and dripping with water, and damp 
feet, are, I understand, the pleasures of 
such sport. I am not a fisherman, so, 
of course, I cannot dispute it, but the 
remarks which fell from my friend’s lips 
are not such as are commonly used to 
express an agreeable sensation. 

He had killed six fish, but, as I expected, 
their size was unsatisfactory, and I quitted 
him to make another dive into the country. 
Of course I was repaid, if only by the 


spectacle of two more sportsmen attempt- 
ing to warm themselves with the last few 
drops of: a whisky-flask, while my skin 
tingled as the blood coursed through my 
veins in response to sharp exercise. 


So 
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the afternoon wore on, and the east wind 
began to chill as the sun sought the level 
of the tree-tops, and when we stood at the 
gates waiting for the vehicle to take us 
back to the station, he sank, a golden 
ball, behind the hills, and left us to 
dream of a comfortable fire and sub- 
stantial supper. Soon the train was bear- 
ing us into a smoky atmosphere, and not 
long after we had left the old quiet town 
in the twilight we were making our way 
through the flaring lights of the great city, 
against which the black figures skurried to 
amd fro, returning from work or hastening 
with excited pulse to pleasure, like the 
seething contents of a boiling pot, hustling 
and bustling in the joys and bitternesses 
of a life that is hard to live. 

When I took my pipe and slippers that 
night to the fireside, and lay back in the 
arm-chair with tired limbs and closed eyes, 
I heard again the rushing water of the 
weir, I saw the moor-hen scuttle across 
the river to her home among the reeds, 
the water-rat dive to reach his hole. Well, 
perhaps, Thorburn was right, and I had 
been getting “‘ moss-grown” ; anyhow, the 
scent of God’s earth, untainted by the life 
men lead, unspoiled by the soul-destroying 
efforts of the jerry-builder, is good, and 
brings a man back again to the essentials 
of his nature, freed for the nonce from the 
superficialities of the social fabric. 


- 





THE PASSENGER TO CUDGELLICO. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


T was ten after ten o’clock, and though 
I the coach to Cudgellico was due out 
at ten-fifteen, no one seemed in any hurry 
to get away. Instead of working, the 
driver and stablemen stood in talk which 
died out in whispers if anyone approached 
them out of the heavy shadows that ran 
up blackly between lighted 
windows to the intense blue 
sky above. In the darkness, 
and trom a little distance, 
Rush’s ugly square botch 
of an hotel, dumped un- 
picturesquely by the mean 
creek under some ragged 
gums, looked fairy-like and 
fantastic; the shadows were 
dark avenues ; its lights the 
suggestion of a summer 
garden. And overhead was 
a starry heaven, luminous 
and translucent in intense 
calm. The foliage of the 
trees was so still that the 
branches and _ pendant 
leaves looked as if they 
were carved from ebony— 
as if, indeed, at the bottom 
of that sea of deep blue 
air they had risen rigid like 
strange black coral. And 
the coach, with its lamps 
unlighted, stood motionless 
in the track of dust that 
led away from the creek 
and the trees into the plain. 
But the horses champed at 
their bits and dropped a 
little hot foam, while the 
boy who held them did not 
curse the others for not relieving him. 
He chewed tobacco sombrely, and only 
said, *‘ Well, I’m damned!” at intervals, 
or “Hold up, there!” when a horse with 
growing impatience shook its head or 
reached suddenly to rub its nose against 
its leg. For now the team began to 
wonder irritably at the slow order of 
events ; they pawed up the blinding dust. 
They at least knew they would be glad to 


get going fast on the long plain, to have 
the stage over and done with. For the 
stable-doors yonder and fifteen miles 
away yawned for them blackly. To- 
morrow they might return in the hot day 
intolerable with flies, but this night waned 
already. What was the human world 


‘* MINE, MA’AM,” SAID THE OWNER, A LITTLE SNAPPISHLY. 


waiting for? Why did the entire universe 
betray them? They turned their heads to 
the boy to ask him. 

But two women complained more impa- 
tiently on hard chairs in the long, barren 
eating-room. 

** As if it wasn’t bad enough to have to 
leave home and travel up here in this 
beastly country,” said one, “‘ and then to 
be kept waiting hours on end!” 
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“It’s shameful,” said the other, who 
was very weary. She wanted to sleep 
badly when comfortable rest was out of 
the question till the morrow night. 

“Let us go and take our seats,” said 
Mrs. Jones. ‘We may just as well sit 
there as here, and maybe our coming will 
hurry them.” 

She rose and grabbed for some stray 


IT WAS OBVIOUS THAT THE 


parcels. She annexed one belonging to 
Mrs. Gordon. 

‘** Mine, ma’am,” said the owner, a little 
snappishly. 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said 
Mrs. Jones with some hostility. 

But they went out together. 

“Pore things,” said the woman who 
looked after the bar and was waitress as 
well. ‘Pore things, they do look tired, 
and I think it’s a shame, a downright 
shame, I do.” 


MAN 


TO CUDGELLICO. 


“You hold your clack now,” said 
Mr. Rush, suddenly putting his head in 
through the door. ‘I heard you, and it 
ain’t your business. If you don’t, I’ll talk 
to you afterwards.” 

If he meant to say any more he was 
stopped by the angry reappearance of the 
two passengers. 

“Tf you will wait five minutes, ladies,” 


IN THE MIDDLE WAS DRUNK. 


said a stableman who poked his slouch- 
hatted head in after them, ‘‘ the coach will 
be ready.” 

“It should have been ready hours ago,” 


they screamed at him in chorus. But he 
only murmured apologetically ‘‘a bit of a 
haccident,” and went off leaving the door 
open. 

‘“*Shut the door, Tom,” said someone 
outside, and Tom, returning, pulled it to. 

“They ’ll be making a’ell of a dust,” 
he said vaguely. 
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And then three men came to the back- 
door of the hotel, staggering heavily 
across the yard. As they went through 
one window’s light and then into darkness 
and then into the glare from the dining- 
room, it was obvious that the man in the 
middle was drunk, so drunk indeed that 
he seemed difficult to handle. He made 
odd and unexpected lurches like an iron- 
clad in a heavy seaway, and twice nearly 
threw his helpers down. 

“Hold up, you drunken swine,” 
one. And the other rebuked him. 


said 


“You ain’t no need to miscall the poor 
He’s paid for many a drink for 


chap. 
you.” 

“And you?” said the man who spoke 
first. 

“T don’t deny it; 
him.” 

Just as they got to the coach the 
women came out again. But Tom, the 
stableman, jumped in between them and 
it. 

“Not yet, ladies, if you please. Not 
yet,” said he, “for we ain’t quite ready. 
They’re putting it to rights, and making 
it so as you’ll be comfortable.” 

But in spite of the darkness, Mrs. Jones 
thad very quick eyes. 

“That man that’s going in is drunk,” 
she said sharply. ‘1 shall complain to 
Mr. Jordan at Cudgellico, for it’s well I 
know him. Why don’t you put him to 
bed here? It’s disgraceful, that’s what it 
is.” 


but I didn’t miscall 


Rush came from the coach. 

“*There’s no call for you to cry out 
‘afore you’re hurt, Ma’am,” said he. “If 
so be as he is drunk, he’s respectable, and 
I’ll lay a sovereign he don’t say an 
uncivil word to you between this and 
Cudgellico. And there you'll be by four 
o'clock.” 

“And we’re ’alf an hour late now,” 
wailed Mrs. Gordon, who was fat and less 
energetic than Mrs. Jones. 

The landlord approached her. 

“It’s quite an accident, Ma’am, as he’s 
drunk. For he’s Mr. Beaman, the Mayor 
of Cudgellico, and most respectable. And 
well in, well in, Ma’am.” 

He slapped his pockets as he spoke, to 
accentuate what he said. For everyone 
knew that George Beaman, of Cudgellico, 
had plenty of money. The fat woman 
relented. 

“‘ Mr. Beaman, is he?” she said. ‘“‘ My 
brother knows him. And I know, Mr. 
Rush, that a respectable man may get too 
much to drink. For what with the tricks 
eof the makers of liquor and what with 
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putting tobacco in the casks, and young 
fellows playing jokes and filling up the 
jug with gin instead of the pure helement, 
it might be so with any gentleman. And 
if he’s the Mayor 

She moved for the coach. 

“Wait one minute, Ma’am,” said Rush, 
who did not by any means relish her 
allusion to tobacco in the cask. “We'll 
let you know when things are ready.” 

He spoke so sternly, and bulked so 
large in the semi-darkness, that, as he 
moved towards them, Mrs. Gordon and 
Mrs. Jones retreated, and reaching the 
verandah sat down on it as if they had 
been violently pushed. 

Rush went to the coach again, and 
peered in. 

“Well, ain’t he done yet ?” 

** Strike a match,” said a voice from 
inside. 

And Rush struck a match. 

‘‘And gimme another strap, or two if 
you can. He’s as heavy as a bag of wet 
sugar, and sags down most awkward.” 

Rush sent Tom for the straps. 

“Look in the box-room, or anywhere. 
Hook ’em out of my portmanteau!” he 
yelled after the young fellow, who jumped 
on the verandah like a kangaroo. 

Tom came back in less than a minute. 

** By the Holy Frost,” said the man in- 
side; “‘ but this is a job. The sweat’s 
pouring off me. Why the Devil can’t we 
lash him on top?” 

** Because you jolly well can’t,” 
driver. ‘‘ We’re chock full on top with stuff 
as itis. It’s full outside, and,” he added, 
“very full inside. I guess the women 
will say it’s only room for one. If there’s 
trouble, Rush 

‘** There ’ll be none,” said Rush, hastily. 
“* Didn’t I hear him swear he had to be in 
Cudgellico alive or dead by the morning. 
If it costs me the coach fare from here to 
hell, to Cudgellico he’ll go.” 

“The Lord forgive you and us,” said 
the driver; ‘‘ but if this isn’t a queer start 
for the Mayor I’maChinaman. But are 
you ready now ? To get there in anything 
like time I shall have to lambaste blazes 
out of the horses. I’m off. Call those 
other folks.” 

And at Tom’s call the women came out 
with the usual feminine complement of 
bandboxes and other fragile travelling 
gear. They walked apart, and had evi- 
dently been having a few words together. 

“It’s all very well for Mrs.. Gordon 
not to object, if she likes this kind of 
thing,” said Mrs. Jones spitefully. “ But 
as for me, I do object.” 


said the 


PP 
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“Then you must stay here to-night and 
go on to-morrow,” said Rush, shortly. 

**T can't.” 

“Then get in,” said he, and he moved 
them in pretty much as he had shoved them 


HE DRANK 


back on the verandah. He propelled Mrs. 
Gordon from behind with his shoulder, 
and she subsided on a bandbox lamenting. 

**T hope we sha’n’t be insulted, Mr. 
Driver,” said Mrs. Jones, with a side look 
at the end of the coach. ‘And where’s 
the inside lamp ?” 

“It’s being mended,” 
driver, lying very promptly. 
you all nght ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gordon; “and I’m 
sure the gentleman will behave as such.” 

“* Bless your heart!” said the man who 
had called for the straps, “he’ll be as 
quiet as a lamb. He’s dead - drunk. 
That’s what he is.” 

The landlord caught him by the shoulder 
and sent him reeling. 

“‘ You sanguinary idiot, hold your row!” 


replied the 
** Now, are 
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said he furiously. “It’s all sweet and 
easy, and don’t you spoil it or I'll spoil 
you! Now then, Collins!” 

“Let go!” said the driver, and the 
horses, released at last, sprang into the 


ANOTHER, AND WENT OFF TO BED. 


collar and swept the coach round a long 
curve into darkness and the open plain. 

“Why didn’t you keep him here?” 
asked Jackson, the man who had reproved 
the other for abusing the Mayor. 

“Why didn’t 1?” said Rush. ‘“‘ Well, 
because I didn’t. Was I to salt him? 
And they all know I hate him and he me. 
No, let them have him as chose him as 
Mayor and wouldn’t have me. Let them 
find out what’s the matter with him. I’m 
not in it.” 

And going to the bar he took a nobbler 
of brandy which would have made him 
drunk that day at noon. But after that 
queer’s evening’s work it only set him 
square, and just a little over. He burst 
into a shout of laughter. 

“Hurrah for the blooming Cudgellico 









Mayor gone bung!” he shouted. “If it 
ain’t a rowdy-dowdy farce!” 


He drank another, and went off to bed. 


Meantime, the coach with its three 
passengers went on through the night, 
across the barren plain which began no- 
where and ended in the uncharted north. 
Mrs. Gordon was on the left of the Mayor, 
and Mrs. Jones upon his right. When either 
of them spoke it was to the empty air, not 
directly to each other. But they had to 
speak. 

“TI don’t think it should be allowed. 
And what if he is a Mayor?” said Mrs 
Jones. “Drunk, indeed. Why, what next?” 

The coach gave a lurch in a rut, and 
the Mayor lurched with it. 

‘Please keep your place, Mr. Mayor,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, with fat and tired 
dignity. 

“Don’t try and aggravate the poor 
man,” said the contrary Mrs. Jones. And 
the Mayor bobbed to her. 

“Thank you, Mr. Mayor,” she said, 
returning his salute and relaxing. ‘I’m 
sure Mrs. Gordon didn’t mean to say any- 
thing as she’d be sorry for. But then 
you see you did keep the coach waiting, 
and it’s natural for a body to get a trifle 
cross this weather. Poor thing, I do 
believe she’s fast asleep!” 

For even in the creaking and the cease- 
less rhythmic rattle of the swaying vehicle 
a rousing snore was distinctly audible. 
Mrs. Jones looked at her with all the 
contempt one woman feels for another 
who so forgets herself as to go to sleep in. 
public, and forgetting that it was much 
too dark for the Mayor to notice her, she 
shook her head and leant towards him. 

“Don’t you mind her, Mr. Mayor,” she 
said in a loud confidential whisper, ‘‘ she’s 
a fat, vulgar thing, and never really had 
the best of tempers, that I’ll lay, though 
they do say as content runs to fat, and if 
I’ve heard true they talk of her husband 
being ruined with strong drink, if you’ll 
excuse me mentioning it. Well, I 
never! ”—and Mrs. Jones held up her 
hands in virtuous astonishment. For 
Mrs. Gordon was reclining ungracefully 
against the Mayor, who, for his part, 
ignoring Mrs. Jones, bent over her in a 
manner which, to say the least of it, 
suggested a keen interest in her welfare. 

Mrs. Jones sniffed vigorously, and, 
retreating into the farthest corner near the 
dvor, sat there bolt upright. But with the 
heat and the motion and her fatigue, the 
rigidity gradually went out of her spine, 
and ske too fell asleep. When she woke, 
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half an hour later, they were changing 
horses in the open plain. She put her 
head out, and smelt the air as the driver 
came round to her. 

“* Are you all right, Ma’am ?” he asked 
rather nervously. 

“Indeed, I’m all right, Mr. Driver,” 
said Mrs. Jones. ‘‘And I’m sure the 
others are very comfortable. Yes, quite 
comfortable, I’m sure. For her head is 
resting on his arm, and I’ve heard them 
talking ever so long.” 

**Oh, that be damned, Ma’am,” said the 
driver, with such severe emphasis that 
Mrs. Jones fairly jumped like a rock 
wallaby off its tail. She was furious. 

“If you don’t believe me, bring your 
lamp here,” she said angrily. ‘‘ Not that 
I want to see, for I don’t hold with such 
carryings on. For even if she was a 


widow, which to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief she isn’t, though she’s 
done her best to be, if what I’ve heard is 
true of the way she’s treated that unfortun- 
ate creetur, her husband; even if she was 
a relict, | don’t approve of relicts acting 





THE MAYOR DROPPED HEAVILY. 


so. And even second marriages are not, 
in my opinion, the thing for a nice woman 
to indulge in.” 


When the driver gct a chance hs 


fairly laughed. 
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THE PASSENGER TO CUDGELLICO. 





“I’D GO, IF I WAS YOU, MA’AM.” 


“cc 


You bet your life she’ll never marry 
him, if that’s what you’re driving at,” said 
he. “If she does it’ll be a rum start. 
And I don’t believe they ’re talking much. 
Hle’s a bit silent; he never was a man to 
say much, and he says less now by a power 
than he ever did. He’s not like some 
when the drinks in.” 


He climbed upon the box again, and 
with his long whip laid on them, a new 
team went galloping through the coolest 
hours of the hot night. The white dust 
rose in clouds under the leader’s hoofs, 
and rushing back at the coach it drifted 
into every crack till the passengers choked, 
and Mrs. Gordon woke. Looking out she 
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saw the cloud of dust: tailing off into the 
distance over the big plain, and for very 
loneliness she turned to the others. But 
the new motion had sent Mrs. Jones 
dreaming, and she had to take up with 
the Mayor herself. 

“I’m sorry to see I leant upon you, 
Sir,” she began, looking up at the odd 
white face with its drooping eyelids. 
*‘ And now with its getting a bit lighter or 
my eyes being more used to it, I can see 
you was hurt last night. And with your 
jaw being tied up and with me leaning on 
you it was very kind of you to say nothing. 
‘And I daresay, if the truth were spoken, 
she has worrited the life out of you, for 
she can talk for ten.” 

The Mayor bobbed to her, but did not 
say anything, and no conversation was 
possible. Mrs. Gordon nodded again. 
When a heavy jolt woke her, she found 
her hand on the man’s arm. 

““Why, bless my soul!” she exclaimed ; 
‘‘if they haven’t tied the poor man up like 
a mummy! What did you say, Sir? Why, 
yes, of course, you was a bit squiffy, w hich 
is liable to ’appen to any man ; but if this 
’eat and dust don’t sober you, nothing 
will. Ill undo the strap.” 

And undo it she did. But, luckily or 
unluckily, that was the key-strap of the 
whole support, and when it was unbuckled 
the Mayor dropped heavily with his hands 
She woke 


across the knees of Mrs. Jones. 
with a yell. 

“‘ Driver, driver! Stop!” 
But if Collins heard, he certainly paid no 


she screamed. 


attention. He just laid his whip into the 
leaders and double-thonged the wheelers 
until the coach fairly lifted and flew. 

Mrs. Jones continued her screaming 
appeals to him, but at last quietened down 
when she saw that the Mayor was ap- 
parently unable to move. 

“You drunken brute, leave me 
she yelled. ‘I'll tell my 
’ave the law of the company 

“’Old your tongue, you unfeeling 
woman,” cried pitiful Mrs. Gordon. 
**Can’t you see the poor man’s ill, and 
nothing but it?” 

“ How dare you call me a woman, you 
female ?” shrieked Mrs. Jones. “I tell 
you he’s drunk.” 

Just then, as it seemed to her, the 
Mayor drew his hand towards his body 
across her foot. She threw her legs and 


alone,” 
’usband, and 
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skirts upon the seat, and again appealed 
to the man outside with a scream. 

But now Cudgellico’s few lights shone 
near at hand across the plain, and though 
Collins heard he sat tight, and lammed into 
his horses like a demon. They tore down 
the last mile as the dawn was faintly 
breaking in the east. 

‘“*T’ll get there first,” said he. 

But in that he was wrong. For Mrs. 
Gordon had the poor Mayor’s head in her 
lap. 

“He looks like a corpse with that ‘ere 
thing in his jaw,” she said. And at the word 
Mrs. Jones knew everything. She saw 
him again plunging through the night 
supported by two live men. She under- 
stood, and giving one final awe-inspiring 
yell, which nearly lifted the roof off the 
coach and made the horses think that they 
had the devil behind them, she fell off the 
seat and rolled in a dead faint upon the 
Mayor. 

And when Mrs. Gordon shoved her off, 
the Mayor opened his eyes and said ina 
feeble voice, ‘‘ Where am 1 ?” 

**In Cudgellico, Sir,” said Mrs. Gordon 
soothingly. ‘‘ We shall stop in a minute, 
and if we don’t we shall be upset; for I 
never went at such a pace in all my life.” 

In one more minute the coach drew up, 
and the horses stood panting in a cloud of 
steam. At that moment Mrs. Jones came 
to. Seeing the door open, she made one 
spring, and landing in a stableman’s arms, 
bore the astonished man to the ground. 

** He’s dead, he’s dead !” she screamed 
as she rose. 

““Who’s dead?” 
stableman, supine 
he spoke the 
answered the question. 

“The Mayor,” he said solemnly ; 
come and help me out with his body. 
He died last night at Rush’s.” 

But Mrs. Gordon did not hear him. She 
climbed ponderously to the ground. 

““Come, Mr. Mayor,” she said as she 
alighted. But the driver caught her by 
the arm. 

‘I'd go if I was you, Ma’am,” he urged. 

And then the Mayor came out, looking 
like a ghost. The driver's jaw dropped, 
he was as pale as dust, ond his knees 
trembled. But Mr. Beaman spoke. 

‘ Did I have a fit?” said the passengef 
to Cudgellico. 
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dirt. 
came 


asked 
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There was a little maiden, and she loved a little man ; 


They both had crossed the ocean from the country 


of Fapan ; 


Their love was very deep and true, 
But what, 1 ask, were they to do? 
For he was painted—she was too, 


Upon a paper fan. 


They stood upon the mantelpiece, the clock came 
in between : 
Oh, such a chaperon as she is very rarely 
Seen ; 
She would have heard the softest sigh, 
And oh, she never closed an eye, 
How coulst they speak, when she was by ? 


Now they were young and green! 
The years went on; the summer: fled, the 
winters rolled away, 
The little pair upon the shelf were faded, old, 
and grey ; 
But still they did not like to shock 
The feelings of that modest clock, 
That, icy as a marble block, 


Kept ticking night and day. 


And so the little lovers grew quite pale with 
mute despatr, 
Until one day there came to stay a boy with 
curly hair ; 
He owned a most inquiring mind, 
And set to work that clock to wind 
The case Was afterwards defined 


As—* Needs complete repair!” 


The dragon gone, the little man with pent-up 
passion spake, 
And eased his little paper heart in accents 
that would shake ; 
His little love was not too coy, 
And how they blessed that meddling boy 
Whose principal and constant joy 


Was finding things to break! 


Now when the couple: fade with age from off each paper fan, 
Oh, may their little spirits fly together to Fapan, 
Where they need never feel afraid, 
And all day long that little maid 
Her Frpanesy locks will braid, 
And love her little man. 
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SOME NEWGATE EPISODES. 
J. STEPHEN. 


HE doom that has fallen upon New- 
gate, that dreary temple of doom, 
will rob London of yet another interesting 
landmark. Few, however, if any, will 
mourn the removal of the pile that has 
since 1781 occupied the angle formed by 
Newgate Street and that avenue of dismal 
memories, the Old Bailey; and certainly 
none will raise any outcry at its passing, 
though some may regret that it is to have 
a successor on the 
same site. For 
the influence of the 
place was neces- 
sarily sinister, and 
even the most pre- 
occupied wayfarer 
could not escape a 
sense of chill and 
depression on pass- 
ing the walls of the 
famous prison. Over 
the curious visitor 
who (of his own 
free will) might 
chance to make a 
closer acquaintance 
with Newgate the 
building would 
exercise an uncanny 
fascination, and 
would compel him 
to look into the 
history of the place 
and of its occu- 
pants, and torevivify 
for a little, whether he would or no, its 
memories of crime and retribution, of 
bonds, suffering, and death. 

The grim building which London. is 
soon to know no more has for almost a 
hundred and fifteen years been the repre- 
sentative of a penal establishment that 
dates from the time of Henry I., or per- 
haps earlier still. In that monarch’s 
reign, at any rate, the place was first called 
“Newgate.” The name is in itself signi- 
ficant of two things—first, that the prison 
occupies the site of one of the City ports ; 
second, that the gate must have undergone 
restoration. Previous to this rebuilding, 
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AT NEWGATE. 
With Group of Prisoners’ Friends Watting 
to be Admitted. 


the history of the place is vague, but 
it seems that this City gate, originally 
termed the West Gate, is as old as 
Bishops’ Gate, which dates from between 
360 and 370 A.D. This West Gate is 
referred to in a document of the Mercian 
Kings, but that leaves us little the 
wiser, for the deed is a forgery of the 
tenth or eleventh century. More trust- 
worthy is the mention in Domesday Book, 
where William the 
Chamberlain —ap- 
pears as owner of a 
vineyard on one of 
the slopes outside 
the West Gate. 
That the West Gate 
was originally a 
prison cannot be 
definitely ascer- 
tained, but after its 
restoration it was 
immediately put to 
that unenviable use. 
Therebuilding took 
place just about the 
time that Henry I. 
granted Middlesex 
to the citizens of 
London, and the 
“New Gate” was 
at once = appro- 
priated as a place 
of confinement for 
offenders from that 
county. From that 
time to this Newgate has stood forth as the 
grimmest building, alike by aspect and from 
association, in the Metropolis. The Tower, 
despite its bloody record, is relieved by its. 
feudal majesty. With the other prison there 
is no such compensation. The spectre of 
crime in its most sordid and squalid guise 
haunts these gloomy walls, and the visitor 
who contemplates them, even for a brief 
space, is quick to realise the material and 
spiritual significance of the old proverb— 
“Black as New gate.’ 

From the earliest times Newgate has 
enjoyed a bad reputation. In 1419, not 
long after the conversion of the building: 
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to penal uses, the management was so 
notoriously bad as to justify the description 
of a contemporary record—‘“ the heynouse 
gaol of Newgate.” This character the 
prison consistently maintained down toa 
comparatively recent period. 

In 1779 John Howard vigorously con- 
demned the common system at Newgate ; 
and in 1817, when Mrs. Fry began her 
humane labours, evil, moral and physical, 
was rampant within the jail. So late as 
1836, and again in 1840, the system, or 
the lack of it, was censured by the Inspec- 
tor of Prisons, who notifies various abuses. 
Gambling and drunkenness were not 
unknown, and it was possible for prisoners 
who had sufficient interest to procure the 
innocent though irregular indulgences of 
tobacco or a newspaper. 

The present jail, erected in 1780, from 
plans by George Dance, architect of the 
Mansion House, after the destruction of 
Newgate by the Gordon Rioters, is thus 
described by Howard— 

“The men’s quadrangle is now divided 
into three courts. In the first court are 
those who pay 3s. 6d. a week for a bed; 
in the next the poorer felons, and in the 
other, ow, the women. Under the chapel 
are cells for the refractory. ‘Two rooms 
adjoining the condemned cells are built 
for an infirmary.” Of the disorderly scene 


presented by the old prison yard the 
accompanying Illustration from an old 


print affords some idea. Howard com- 
plains bitterly of the noise in the court, 
which was not checked even during divine 
service. ‘“‘ Surely,” exclaims the philan- 
thropist, ‘‘ they who will not go to chapel, 
who are by far the greater number, should 
be locked up in their rooms during the 
time of divine service, and not suffered to 
hinder the edification of such as are better 
disposed.” 

It was a curious place, that chapel at 
Newgate. Rowlandson’s well-known print 
preserves for us its appearance in his day, 
and perpetuates also the memory of one of 
those pseudo-moral and wholly theatrical 
customs, or, rather, object-lessons, in which 
our forefathers delighted. Inthe Newgate 
of those days there was always a goodly 
batch of ‘‘the condemned,” and. for the 
edification of these poor wretches official 
wisdom ordained that they should, in 
shapel, sit round about a coffin placed on 
a table in the middle of the ‘‘ condemned 
pew.” There is a grim humour in the 
exaggerated pietism given by the artist to 
the prisoners’ attitude. This feature, by- 
the-bye, is common to all the old prints 
dealing with this dreary subject. It may 
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be noted in the illustrations representing 
the notorious Matthew Henderson and 
Mrs. Brownrigg in the condemned cell. 
But perhaps the strangest of all the scenes 
witnessed in Newgate Chapel was the 
preaching of his own funeral sermon by 
Dr. Dodd, the condemned forger. This 
discourse. was in part written for him by 
Dr. Johnson, who also wrote his petition 
to the King for mercy and his “last solemn 
declaration.” 

The life in old Newgate was at least 
free from monotony. According to Howard 
there was great activity in the propagation 
of evil. Within its walls, the philan- 
thropist declared, was hatched most of 
the villainy of London. Visiting was 
promiscuous, and a form of diversion 
known as the mock trial was exceedingly 
popular. Newcomers had to pay “‘ garnish,” 
‘“‘footing,” or ‘“‘chummage,” the rule 


VIEW OF THE JNSIDE OF NEWGATE (1809). 
being “pay or strip,” the divested gar- 
ments of defaulters being, of course, con- 
verted into liquid refreshment. In 1808 
Mrs. Fry found the women prisoners swear- 
ing, gaming, fighting, singing, dancing, 
and drinking. Some of them, indeed, 
were so destitute that they could not have 
paid the alternative penalty in default of pe- 
cuniary ‘“‘ chummage.” Ablutions were rare 
and there was no certain supply of soap or 
towels. At that time from 100 to 130 
prisoners were crowded into Newgate, 
eighteen being sometimes penned into 
one sleeping-room. So late as 1818 
prisoners cooked their own food. In 
1836, as already noted, the prison was 
censured, again in 1843, in which year the 
inspector revived Howard’s old indict- 
ment that Newgate was a great school of 
crime. Since 1877 it has been employed 
as a place of detention only for the 
condemned, and, during the Old Bailey 
sessions, for prisoners going to trial. 

Perhaps the grimmest survival of all the 
Newgate local names is that of “‘ the press 
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yard,” by which is designated the enclosure 
between the prison and the court-house. 
To the uninitiated this has no terrors, but 
the antiquary hangs thereby a tale of 
horror, for the name is derived from the 
barbarous and hideous practice of ‘ press- 
ing to death,” peene forte et dure. Readers 
of Harrison Ainsworth’s “‘ Jack Sheppard” 
will recall the gruesome infliction of this 
penalty on Blueskin. Two of the most 
noted instances of “pressing” are the 
cases of Major Strangeways in 1659 and 
Edward Burnworth, the highwayman, in 
1726. The punishment was reserved for 
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but his advice was not immediately taken. 
The cord was originally no mere symbol, 
for there is evidence to show that about 
1721 it had taken the place of the weights 
for prisoners refusing to plead. Once a 
prisoner remained so obstinate under the 
whipcord that the weights were again 
employed. ‘Two hundred and fifty pounds 
were sufficient in this instance to extract a 
plea. 
Among 
Newgate 
recalls 
Third’s 


notables whom 
durance, one 
Edward the 


died here in 


the many 
has held in 
Robert Baldock, 


Chancellor, who 


THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT, OLD BAILEY. 


those who refused to plead at the bar in 


answer to acriminal charge. Strangeways 
died under the torture, his friends merci- 
fully adding their own weight to the 
superimposed mass of metal to shorten 
his sufferings. Burnworth endured 3 cwt. 
3 qrs. 2 lb. for an hour and three minutes, 
then he consented to plead “ not guilty.” 
After trial and conviction he was con- 
demned to death. In this connection 
may be mentioned another strange relic 
of torture, the slipping of a noose of cord 
upon the thumbs of convicts at tHe Old 
Bailey just as the sentence of death was 
pronounced upon them. Howard remarked 
that “‘ this practice ought to be abolished,” 


prison. Owen Tudor, grandfather to 
Henry VII., twice made his escape from 
** heynouse gaol,” and William Penn found 
lodging here for preaching in Gracechurch 
Street against the Established Church. In 
1702 Daniel Defoe was brought to New- 
gate by his Review, the paper which 
suggested Steele’s Zatlr. There was 
some dramatic irony in the circumstance 
that Lord George Gordon (Crabbe’s 
** lively-looking young man”), whose fol- 
lowers burned the jail in 1780, should have 
died, in 1793, within the walls of the 
restored building. 

The thought of Newgate prisoners 
inevitably suggests the neighbouring court 





588 SOME 
of the Old Bailey, the scene of so many 
historic trials. Over the origin of this 
name philologists are divided. Some 
would trace its derivation from the Ballium, 
or outer space beyond the wall, which 
must have been coincident with the 
present thoroughfare known as the Old 
Bailey, which runs parallel to that part of 
London Wall which connected Ludgate 
with Newgate. Others trace the word to 
the Bail Hill, where the bailiff or bailey 
courts were held, arguing from the fact 
that the place where prisoners await their 
summons into court is called to this day 
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Cook, the prosecutor of Charles I1., and 
Colonel Hacker, who guarded the King 
to the scaffold. ‘To the student of Dickens 
the Old Bailey suggests the trial of Charles 
Darnay, and the mention of it calls up the 
figures of the pushing Stryver, the hope- 
less Carton, the long - suffering Dr. 
Manette, benevolent Jarvis Lorry, and 
Cruncher the redoubtable, inseparable 
from his express image, young Jerry. 
Nor has Dickens forgotten a character- 
istic accessory to the picture: the strewing 
of fresh herbs on the front of the dock as 
a prophylactic against jail-fever. There 


DANIEL GOOD AT THE OLD BAILEY, MAY 13, 1842. 


the ‘ bail-dock.” But this 
a doubtful Bail-Hill seems 
fluous, for the old French 
means to keep in custody, and “to put 
in baile” is middle English for to put in 
prison. Perhaps “ Ballium” has most 
support, for the church of St. Peter le 
Bailey at Oxford stood originally within 
the outer ballium of Oxford Castle, hence 
the name. 

The Old Bailey is a court of justice of 
great antiquity. Alike in history and 
romance, it occupies a foremost place. At 
the Old Bailey were tried the Regicides--— 
the enthusiast Harrison, the witty atheist 
Henry Marter, the fanatic Hugh Peters, 


reference to 
to be super- 
bailler simply 


was need; for in May 1750 the uncared- 
for prisoner had his revenge, when.his 
disease passed from the dungeon to the 
tribunal, and carried off many members of 
Bench, Bar, and jury. Among the victims 
were Baron Clarke, Sir ‘Thomas Abney, 
and Sir Samuel Pennant, Lord Mayor, 
kinsman to Pennant, author of ‘The 
Survey of London.” 

The old Sessions House, or Justice 
Hall, destroved in the Gordon Riots, was 
at once rebuilt. It was enlarged in 1809 
by the addition of the site of the old 
Surgeons’ Hall—a school of medicine— 
which enjoyed a most convenient prox- 
imity to the place of execution. The old 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON SHOOTING MR. SPURLING, 
HEAD TURNKEY OF NEWGATE, 
WHILE JANE HOUSDEN, ON HER WAY TO TRIAL, 
STANDS BY ENCOURAGING HIM. 


court and the new are now joined in the 


tribunal familiar to us as the Central 
Criminal Court, where cases of the 
gravest moment are tried. Our Illustra- 
tion requires little explanation. In the 
foreground is the unhappy prisoner, to the 
left is the witness-box, and further to the 
left the jury. In the well of the court 
the learned members of the Bar cannot be 
mistaken, while behind them appears the 
Bench in all its solemnity. Against the 
crimson cloth behind the seat of the pre- 
siding Judge hangs the symbol of Justice, 
the sheathed sword, and the whole is sur- 
mounted by a canopy bearing the royal 
arms. 

It is curious to note that within the Old 
Bailey Court, where capital crime meets 
with its desert, capital crime has actually 
been committed. In September 1714, 
one William Johnson, an ex-convict who 
had at one time been a merchant in 
Gibraltar, attended at the trial of Jane 
Housden, accused of larceny. This woman 
had shared Johnson’s guilty life : hence 
his sympathy with her in distress. Had 
he confined his charity to mere attendance 
at court, his presence might have been 
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ignored by the authorities, but, carried 
away no doubt by his feelings at the 
moment when his former partner’s case 
was called, Johnson drew a pistol and shot 
Mr. Spurling, head turnkey of Newgate, 
dead on the spot, with the great approba- 
tion of the female prisoner. 

In this case the “law’s delay” became 
a mere figure of speech. Johnson and 
Housden were at once placed in the dock 
on the capital charge, and as there was no 
lack of witnesses, their conviction was 
summary. Such, however, was their in- 
fatuation that they stoutly pleaded ‘‘ Not 
guilty,” and persisted in their denial to 
the very end, which came on the 19th of 
the same month at Tyburn. 

The ‘“ Newgate Calendar” makes very 
ugly, yet very interesting, reading. Its 
interest, however, is entirely for the free 
man, if we are to credit Bertram in ‘‘ Guy 
Mannering,” who, you remember, when 
taken to the county jail, was supplied by 
the turnkey with two volumes of that fas- 
cinating work. ‘They increased his de- 
pression, which, happily, was dispelled by 
the timely arrival of the breezy Dinmont. 
But to one who reads with his feet on the 





MATTHEW HENDERSON IN THE CONDEMNED 
CELL, NEWGATE. 
Convicted of Murder, 1746. 
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MRS. BROWNRIGG IN THE CONDEMNED CELL, 
NEWGATE, 


study fender, the book affords a pleasant 
diversion from Plato. The manners of 
the citizens belonging to that sinful little 
republic situate betwixt Newgate Street 
and the Old Bailey, and the application to 
their need of the laws, cannot altogether 
fail of instruction and _ interest, when 
viewed in the light of ancient philosophy. 

It is in the light of modern philosophy, 
however. that the case of Matthew Hen- 
derson provides the most improving food 
for reflection. Matthew was a native of 
North Berwick, who at the age of fourteen 
entered the service of Sir Hugh Dalrymple. 
He was an orderly youth, until his twentieth 
year, when trouble overtook him. On 
March 15, 1746, Lady Dalrymple had 
occasion to chide Matthew for a fault. 
This grieved the young man’s spirit so 
sorely that there came upon him an in- 
ordinate desire to slay his mistress. His 
own description of the temptation and 
crime is a curious piece of criminal psy- 
chology. ‘* He would and he would not,” 
and yet he did; and, the “ homicidal 
maniac” being then unknown to the law, 
poor Matthew went up Holborn Hill back- 
wards on April 25, little more than a 
month after the deed. This summary 


riddance would have the full sympathy of 
a recent writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, to 
whom Broadmoor is foolishness. And, all 
things considered, perhaps Humanity is, in 
the long run, better served by the sterner 
course. Currat Lex, privately and pain- 
lessly, might be a salutary maxim to apply 
in such cases. 

The case of the notorious Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, who suffered in 1767 for brutally 
causing the death of her servant-girls, 
is too disgusting to drag to light in detail. 
Towards criminals of this kind our law is 
still inexorable, and as recent events have 
abundantly shown, not even mistaken 
humanitarian sentiment seeks in cases like 
these to interfere with the course of justice. 

Association has rendered thoughts of 
Newgate inseparable from thoughts of the 
gallows. Yet the prison has been a place 
of capital execution for by far the briefer 
portion of its history, although the lighter 
penalty of flogging had long been inflicted 
there. It was only in 1783, at the sug- 
gestion of John Howard, that Tyburn was 
done away with. The change was no doubt 
a slight improvement, for the dragging 
of the condemned in a cart through public 


MAN PUBLICLY WHIPPED IN THE 
SESSIONS HOUSE YARD. 
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thoroughfares was not only in itself an 
unedifying spectacle, but the accidental 
accessories to the picture were often of 
the most unseemly description. The 
strangest diversion of this sort occurred in 
the first quarter of the last century, when 
John Price, the 
public hangman, 
was arrested for 
debt when escorting 
John Meff to the 
gallows at Tyburn. 
It was a lucky 
chance for Meff, 
who had his sen- 
tence commuted to 
transportation for 
seven years; not 
altogether lucky, 
however; for the 
convict, not knowing 
a good thing when 
he had it, returned 
to this country be- 
fore the expiry of 
his sentence, where- 
upon he was taken 
and hanged on the 
original charge. 
Price seemed to 
have been a_ bad 
manager, for once 


before he had been 
seized for debt. On 


that occasion the 
condemned did not 
benefit, for John was 
taken when return- 
ing from the dis- 
charge of his official 
duties. He, however, was able to satisfy the 
officers with a small sum which he had in 
his pocket and the raiment of three felons 
upon whose shoulders he had just had the 
pleasure of standing. A worse case was 
that of a successor in office, who, in 1736, 
picked a woman’s pocket of 3s. 6d. as he 
returned from the triple tree. 

The first execution at Newgate took 


CUSTODY WHEN 
THE PLACE 


NEWGATE EPISODES. 


JACK KETCH ARRESTED AND TAKEN INTO 
ATTENDING A MALEFACTOR TO 
OF EXECUTION. 
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place on Dec. 9, 1783, when nine male- 
factors were turned off. From that day 
until 1868, ‘‘ Execution Monday” was 
one of the scandals of the Metropolis. 
The course of justice itself was certainly 
more seemly and decorous than in the 
Tyburn days. The 
more merciful “‘ New 
Drop” was in 1755 
substituted for the 
clumsy cart, and we 
hear of no John 
Price scandals, but 
the assembled mob 
was scandal enough, 
witness Thackeray’s 
paper “‘On Going to 
See a Man Hanged,” 
which describes the 
execution, in 1840, 
of Courvoisier for 
the murder of Lord 
William Russell. 
Against the degrad- 
ation of public exe- 
cutions Dickens also 
raised his pen, and 
to his influence their 
abandonment was 
mainly due. The 
spectacle was 
certainly popular 
enough among all 
classes. When 
Daniel Good was 
hanged on May 23, 
1842, for the Putney 
Lane murder, the 
“draw” was im- 
mense. The Zimes 
records that “‘a certain noble lord (Lord 
‘ Tom Noddy,’ without doubt), who had been 
present at the last four or five important 
executions, had paid £15 for his seat.” 
Well, we have changed all that; even the 
gentlemen of the Press are excluded now- 
adays; yet, strange to say, the reports are 
more sensational than ever. Can it be that, 
after all, truth is sof stranger than fiction ? 





SEER a ec 


HE Car- 

nival day 

had risen clear 

and sunny—a 

pioneer of 

spring that had 

adventured 

amid the strag- 

glers of winter. 

From Mont- 

martre to 

La Maison- 

Blanche, from 

Charonnetothe 

Bois de Boulogne, all Paris had turned out 
on to the boulevards. The vast spaces of the 
Place de la Concorde were covered with a 
seething, stirring mass, black and sombre, 
save where, here and there, a red ribbon 
or flower in a woman’s bonnet struck a 
lurid note of colour in the sunlight. Gay 
costumes there were in plenty, but these 
were as yet hidden from the view in the 
dense-packed crewd that surged westward 
through the Chainps Elysées to the Arc 
de Triomphe, and eastward through the 
Jardin des Tuileries along the Quais. And 
still more came swarming over the bridges 
in their thousands, for the Carnival 
was to be a memorable one—the real 
manifestation of the spirit of a gaiety- 
loving people. For the first time now 
since the war the procession of the Boeuf 
Gras was to be held again, and the splendid 
cavalcade was to parade through the town 
on three consecutive days. Along the line 
of route every window in the great six and 
seven storeyed buildings framed its group 
of spectators and hinted at more in the 
background, while there steadily descended 
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showers of confetti on to the heads of the 
crowd below, itself engaged in hot con- 
fetti battles. Those on the bridges pelted 
the heavily-laden passenger-boats on the 
river, and the coloured circular bits of 
paper floated along with the current till 
the whole surface of the Seine was gay 
with them. 

Even the other side of the river, whose 
turn was not to come till the morrow, was 
bright with serpentins and masqueraders ; 
and here, also, confetti strewed the ground, 
and hung in the air, drifting into now 
deserted back streets, and mysteriously 
penetrating into back rooms. Marguerite, 
left at home with strict injunctions to ward 
off burglars, though the shutters were 
closed and the door barred, noticed with 
surprise the tiny many-coloured discs 
lying about the floor of the little room 
that led off from the shop, and whose 
window, through which no ray of sunshine 
ever crept in, gave on a gloomy courtyard. 
They set Marguerite thinking and sighing— 
thinking of the blue skies and the gay world 
without, sighing at her hard lot in being 
cooped up in such a dingy den. What 
good times everybody was having—every- 
body but herself! And she looked again 
at the confetti, as they made spots of 
colour on the floor—red, blue, green, 
white, yellow—and burst into tears. 

For Marguerite was but a little appren- 
tice of fifteen, who had come up from the 
country only five months before. And, 
alas ! she had been allowed to see but little 
of the wonderful city the prospect of living 
in which had so entranced her. Life 
therein had, indeed, not been the romance 
she had dreamt of. From first to last it 
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had been one long round of drudgery and 
heckling, of curses and even kicks, and, 
worst of all, of short rations. For old 
Carauton and his wife, who ran the estab- 
lishment, were miserly and avaricious, 
despite they had no children to provide 
for. The saving of five centimes on a 
day’s household expenditure was a cause of 
rejoicing, even as five centimes over-spent 
meant hours of lamentation and a period 
of vigorous retrenchment, of which Mar- 
guerite in particular was rudely made 
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trumpets, for the beasts were to be sold 
by auction at the end of the féte. All the 
week Marguerite had been hoping to be 
allowed to join in the holiday - making; 
but at the last moment old Carauton had 
surlily bid her stay indoors. With flushed 
cheeks and a sinking at the heart she had 
heard his pronouncement and had dared 
not protest. 

How dull and lonesome it was! She 
was cold, too, for though the weather was 
glorious, the chill of winter was still in the 


WHAT GOOD TIMES EVERYBODY WAS HAVING—EVERYBODY BUT HERSELF ! 


conscious. How she longed for her free- 
dom again, she who had been wont to 
ramble at will among the cornfields and 
pastures, and who never before had been 
so long without a sweetheart! For her 
parents had been good to her, and not 
unreasonable in their demands upon her. 
The Carnival! For days past she had 
heard nothing else talked of. The Caval- 
cade and the Boeuf Gras—the Boeuf Gras 
and the Cavalcade! And then the endless 
jests about the innumerable restaurants, at 
which cuts of the genuine flesh of the 
three oxen drawn in the procession were 
sure to be served with a flourish of 
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air. The slow minutes became at last 
unsupportable. A startling thought leapt 
up in her mind, so dazzling that she 
shrank back and closed her eyes against 
it. Simultaneously there rose before her 
a vision of old Carauton, impassioned 
and threatening, and she almost screamed 
with terror. No, no, she dared not 
go out. 

She sat down and brooded awhile in 
silent misery. Then of a sudden she was 
filled with a great anger. Why should 
she not go out and enjoy herself? she 
asked indignantly. She had as much 
right as anybody else. It was absurd 
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that she should be put on guard. What 
chance had she—a tiny, weak body— 
against a great burglar, who could strangle 
her with one hand if he chose? But 
suppose her master were to strike her 
afterwards for her disobedience—to kiil 
her? Well, she had had enough of her 
master, and had before now thought of 
killing herself. What mattered it, then, 
if he did kill her? Yes, she would go out 
into the world and have a glorious time. 
She would enjoy the Carnival to the full; 
she would drink the cup of life to the 
dregs. Then she would throw herself into 
the river. 

Marguerite rose and strode round the 
room like a caged tigress. ‘‘I hate you, 
master; I hate you!” she cried aloud, 
clenching her fists and stamping her feet 
in an access of passion, while her eyes 
blazed. ‘All night long my body shall 
float down the river, and the moonlight 
shall play on my upturned face, pale and 
weary. And my arms shall be folded on 
my breast, and my dark tresses shall trail 
loosely behind me on the surface of the 
water. You shall see my corpse laid out 
at the Morgue, my master. Then shall 
you tremble and grow white, and you shall 
feel all the remorse of the assassin, even 
though your hand did not strike the 
blow.” 


And since this was to be her last day 
of enjoyment on earth, she must spend 


money without stint. Not that she had 
even a sou of her own, but she knew 
where the family hoard was kept—a piece 
of knowledge with which Carauton, happily 
for his peace of mind, did not credit her. 
She knelt down before the open stove that 
was built across a corner of the room, and 
with quick movements withdrew the mass 
of paper flowers that obstructed the front 
and filled the interior. The flue was shut 
off by a little sliding-door, which she 
very soon had open, and, thrusting her 
arm through the aperture, she was able to 
handle the small canvas bags of notes, 
gold, and silver that had so cunningly 
been hidden within. Marguerite, how- 
ever, fought shy of the paper and gold, 
contenting herself with a handful of franc 
pieces. And a few minutes later found 
her gaily following the crowd over the 
Pont Neuf. 

The air was full of joyous sounds, all 
the hubbub of a city en fé/e—the hum of 
myriad conversations, the staccato laughter 
of excited girls pelted with confetti, the 
roaring merriment of bystanders, the sing- 
song of the cake-sellers, and the cry of 
the confetti-vendors—“ Qui n’a pas de 
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confetti ? qui n’a pas de confetti?” Mar- 
guerite stopped at the corner of the bridge 
to lay in a goodly stock of the paper 
missiles, and was served from a false- 
bottomed litre measure, stuffing her pockets 
full, and buying in addition a large muslin 
sackful to carryin herhands. The confetti 
drifted along in the air like a fairy snow- 
storm, and the ground was coated inches 
deep. Already Marguerite’s hat, coat, and 
hair were covered with the gorgeous discs; 
her ears, nose, and neck were full of 
them ; and at every step her feet sank into 
the thick carpet of them that grew thicker 
momentarily. 

And now she was borne along the Rue 
de Rivoli by inches, for she was wedged 
in a great crowd that surged towards the 
Place de la Concorde, into which the 
Cavalcade was to turn from the Rue 
Royale. And see the Cavalcade she did. 
How her heart fluttered as a troop of 
gendarmes marched forward in symmetric 
contrast to the populace, amid which they 
cleared a wide path, and a company of 
cavalry, brave in brass helmets and scarlet 
plumes and tunics, came galloping along 
gallantly. Then, as each triumphal car 
appeared, gorgeous with colour and decked 
with garlands, a great cry of admiration 
went up from the crowd. The bolder 
spirits threw serpentins and confetti at the 
monstrosities and fairies with which the 
cars were peopled. ‘‘ Regardez, regardez!”” 
spontaneously burst from every mouth ; 
and between each rich morsel was an inter- 
lude of men on foot, comically arrayed, 
parading as mammoth pigs and monkeys 
and fabulous beasts. Two pasteboard 
giants opened and shut their mouths, 
and nodded to everybody in quite a 
friendly way, and a tide of laughter flowed 
with them. And when the next car came 
into sight there was a long-drawn “‘ Ah!” 
for it was covered with giant flowers of 
delicate blossom, and in the centre of each 
was a most wonderful fairy, who threw 
charming kisses. ‘‘C’est trés chic, trés 
joli,” was the universal verdict, expressed 
in rapt, ecstatic tones. And, last of all, 
came the car of the great dancing-hall of 
the Latin Quarter, surmounted by an effigy 
in skirts, with one leg raised to the 
shoulder. A wild, uncouth cry of delight 
went up to the heavens. ‘“ Plus haut!” 
screamed all the world, clapping its hands 
with glee. ‘‘ Plus haut!” screamed wicked 
Marguerite, and recklessly sent clouds of 
confetti flying into the air. There came a 
final troop of gendarmes, and the crowd 
closed in behind them, following after the 
Cavalcade in a great serried mass. 
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The short February day was at an end 
almost before Marguerite realised it. The 
blue sky took on a deeper shade, a star 
twinkled feebly here and there, and as the 
twilight deepened so the merriment grew, 
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whose bare branches were wreathed, 
covered, and intertangled with the fan- 
tastic-hanging serpentins, looked like the 
skeletons of marine giants invaded by 
strange, gorgeous seaweed, and made 


THE DOOR FLEW OPEN. 


for the furious fun was only just to begin. 
Marguerite, who had been in several hot 
encounters, and had already spent fifteen 
francs on confetti, found herself on the 


Grands Boulevards, where the Carnival 
was at its fullest height. It was a fairy 
scene. The colours still showed dimly in 
the half-light, and the long lines of trees, 


grotesque avenues that were lost in the 
far dusk. A thousand lamps made 
twinkling points of fire. And under- 
foot the many-hued carpet of confetti 
thickened steadily. It was forbidden 
to scoop it up off the ground and 
use it again; nevertheless, some of the 
smaller vendors craftily contrived to renew 
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their stocks in this inexpensive fashion. 
Every table before the flaring cafés was 
taken up; all drinks carefully covered over 
against confetti-throwers. The night was 
alive. Louder grew the good-humoured 
shrieks of women as they were caught and 
kissed bythe men. Students masqueraded 
in masques and costumes, noisily claiming 
tribute of every demoiselle who had ven- 
tured out without a protecting papa, and 
who, therefore, knew beforehand what was 
in store for her. And against all this 
background of sound rose the vigorous 
intonations of the confetti-vendors, gather- 
ing force and volume with the briskness of 
their sales: ‘‘ Qui n’a pas de confetti? 
Qui n’a pas de confetti?” 

Yet nobody seemed to want to kiss 
little Marguerite, a fact which perturbed 
her greatly. She told herself she was as 
pretty as any girl on the boulevards, and 
she could not understand why she was 
thus neglected. She had not been kissed 
once since she had been in Paris—she who 
adored kisses. She sauntered onwards, 
throwing herself into the thick of every 
fray, and renewing her stock of ammu- 
nition again and again. But all in vain. 
At last she came face to face with two nice 
boys of eighteen, whom she pelted merci- 
lessly. They joined hands round her and 


caught her. Experienced in coquetry, she 


made a show of indignant struggle, crying, 
“‘Lachez-moi! C’est assez!” And the 
stratagem succeeded. 

Marguerite was now attended by her two 
cavaliers for the rest of the evening, and 
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they fought loyally on her side. She 
bought them cakes, and coloured paper 
balais to tickle faces with, and innocent- 
looking pipes that blew out to an inordi- 
nate length and knocked off hats and hit 
noses. Later on they were able to get a 
table at a café and watch the revels without 
ceasing to take part in them. 

It was past midnight before Marguerite 
bethought herself of the existence of old 
Carauton, and of the Seine waiting to 
engulf her body. But the water looked 
black, cold, and uninviting as she passed 
over the bridge again. ‘“‘ Besides,” she 
thought to herself, *‘ the river is thick with 
these unhappy confetti. They will get all 
tangled among my hair and into my mouth 
and nose. It is not pleasant to have 
confetti get into one’s mouth and nose. 
Besides, it will not be nice to be lying 
stretched out at the Morgue for all the 
world to gaze upon. At the worst, old 
Carauton can only give me a beating. He 
would not dare to kill me. We are not 
among savages : we are living in a civilised 
city. And as for his thirty francs, he will 
not hand me over to the police. I am 
worth too much to him.” 

She walked on briskly, scurried down 
her own street, and boldly pulled the bell. 

“Bah! I have been needlessly theatri- 
cal,” was her thought as, after an inter- 
val, she pulled the bell again, louder than 
before. ‘‘ But the Carnival has been 
magnificent. It was worth a beating!” 

There was the usual preliminary “click” 
and the door flew open. 
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HAT portion of Australia which is 
known to science as the Eremian 
or Solitary Desert region, and much of 
which has a mean annual rainfall of little 
over five inches, is practically an arid 
desert, but is a country of all-absorbing 
interest to the student of the physical 
changes which have taken place since the 
Diprotodon days. If we take the centre of 
the continent as being the middle of the 
northern side of an ellipse which’ has an 
east and west length of 1600 miles by a 
north and south width of 800 miles, we 
include the principal portion of this desert 
region. 

There is no doubt that at some former 
period it had an abundant and certain 
rainfall, producing a rich and luxuriant 
vegetation, and was known to the Dip- 
rotodons and other huge marsupials and 
the gigantic struthious birds that roamed 
in large numbers over its generous pastures 
as a fertile and almost boundless plain. 
There is also abundant evidence that the 
great basin of the salt Lake Eyre, which 
now occupies the driest desert in all 
Australia, was at one time the recipient 
of the waters of noble rivers, and was in 
reality an inland sea of fresh water, upon 
whose sunny shores basked innumerable 
turtles, while the adjacent marshes were 
the resort of the alligator. 

Over the whole of this area, however, 
the all-powerful forces of Nature have 
been at work for untold centuries, and vast 
physical changes are the result. 

The conditions to-day are that this 
quondam fertile region is now the very 
abomination of desolation. The rainfall 
has diminished to almost vanishing point, 
two and sometimes even three years inter- 
vening between the tropical downpours. 
The huge lacustrine area has been enor- 
mously encroached upon by masses of 
drifting sand, owing to the denudation of 
the surrounding country. 

The channels of the once mighty rivers, 
the “ Finke ” and the “‘ Cooper,” still exist, 
but in vastly diminished area, while the 
volume of water which flows down them 
even after the intermittent tropical down- 
pours of rain is barely sufficient to cover 
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the briny bed of the great salt Lake Eyre. 
The vast fertile plateau has degenerated 
into a sandy and stony desert, from roo ft. 
to 200 ft. below its original level. 

‘The Diprotodon and other huge and 
slow - moving marsupials, requiring a 
generous pasture to sustain them, were 
unable to accommodate themselves to these 
changes in their environment, and have 
become extinct. 

To obtain geological evidence as to 
how these extraordinary changes have 
been wrought was one of the main objects 
of the late Horn Scientific Expedition, 
and the careful examination of the country 
by the geologists of the expedition, 
Messrs. Ralph Tate and J. A. Watt, has 
resulted in the discovery of a large number 
of obsidian bombs and agates scattered 
over the surface of the country. 

This, with other evidence too voluminous 
to recapitulate in a short article of this 
nature, has led those gentlemen to the 
following conclusions— 

That the country had at some period 
been covered by showers of volcanic ashes 
saturated with water, and this had led to 
the deposition of hydrated silica, which 
cemented together the sandy surface of 
the plain, forming what is known as desert 
sandstone. The subsequent desiccation of 
the climate and the eroding influences of 
extremes of heat and cold had finally 
broken up and partially disintegrated this 
covering sheet of desert sandstone. 

The harder portions, which have resisted 
this weathering, now stand at an elevation 
of from 100 to 200 feet above the sur- 
rounding country, presenting in the dis- 
tance the appearance of high flat-topped 
isolated ranges; when approached, how- 
ever, they seem to sink down, and on 
examination prove to be flat-topped ridges 
with a bold escarpment on the south side, 
the level top being covered with the desert 
sandstone. They frequently assume fan- 
tastic shapes, as seen in Chambers’ Pillar 
and Castle Rocks; Crown Point offers a 
splendid illustration of the result of the 
denudation of the surrounding country. 

The finer sandy portions of the disinte- 
grated mass are blown for long distances, 
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and are found in the form of long, low, 
parallel ridges of sand, running generally 
in a north-west and south-east direction. 


The sense of solitude and desolation 
that oppresses one in these sand-hills is 
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be remembered. If we looked out to the 
horizon we looked over gibbers the whole 
distance. We travelled all day for weeks 
over gibbers; we slept at night upon 
gibbers; we even found small portions of 








CROWN POINT. 


most appalling. From the time you enter 
them you are dominated by the one desire 
to get out of them. Many a poor fellow 
never has got out of them, but has 
perished from thirst. Gibson, the soli- 
tary companion of Ernest Giles, perished 
in them, and Giles himself had more than 
one narrow escape. With the exception 
of the plaintive wail of the dingo or the 
hum of the ubiquitous blow-fly, absolute 
silence reigns, and your range of vision is 
so restricted by the low scrub and sand- 
hills all round that you feel a sense of 
almost imprisonment. The harder por- 
tions of the disintegrated mass, usually in 
the form of stones of a few pounds in 
weight, remain 7” sifu, and the whole 
country looks as though it had rained 
stones. As far as the eye can reach in 
every direction over the plains there is 
nothing to be seen but bare shining stones, 
having a polished surface, from the sand 
continually blowing over them. They are 
locally known as “ gibbers” (hard g). 
Those gibbers are a geological feature to 





gibbers in our food, and regretted that the 
g was hard. 

The only herbage is in small depressions 
where the water lodges immediately after 
rain. The mean annual rainfall is about 
five inches, but lengthened periods of time 
frequently elapse without any rain falling; 
the country is then reduced to the con- 
dition of an almost impassable and water- 
less desert, where, in the words of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon— 

With fire and fierce drought on her tresses, 

Insatiable Summer oppresses 


Sere woodlands and sad wildernesses, 
And faint flocks and herds. 


On the northern side of this sand and 
gibber-strewn region there is an elevated 
tract of country known as the MacDonnell 
Ranges ; here the aspect of the country 
changes. The rainfall increases, the 
mountains are bold, the rocks are of a 
different structure—granite, red sandstone, 
and quartzites make their appearance. 
Bare rocky ranges rise up 1000 feet to 
2500 feet above the surrounding country, 
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which is sandy, but in places comparatively 
fertile. The flanking ranges of hills are 
weathered into bold headlands, capes, 
bluffs, etc. 

The MacDonnells themselves are three 
parallel ranges of mountains running east 
and west, and separated by narrow valleys ; 
the most remarkable of these, which has 
been mapped by the explorer, has been 
named “ Horn Valley.” ‘The total length 
of this extraordinary valley is 100 miles, and 
it is only 400 yards in width. It is flanked 
on both sides by rugged wall-like ranges 
of rock 700 to 800 feet in height. The 
only passes are the narrow rocky gorges 
through which the watercourses pass. 
Some very interesting beds of fossils, 
which will be fully described by the 
geologists, were discovered here. 

There are no permanent streams in 
Central Australia, but in times of tropical 
rains immense volumes of water rush down 
from the barren hills, and, flooding the 
usually dry channels, overflow the shallow 
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from the east and west. One of the ex- 
traordinary features of this country is that 
the Finke River, taking its rise north of 
the MacDonnells and running southward, 
impinges on the first of the ranges, running 
east and west. One would expect that 
the river, on striking this solid wall of rock 
at a right angle, would be deflected from 
its course, and would flow along the foot 
of the range, but not so: the mountain 
chain is rent asunder at this point, and a 
deep and rocky gorge is formed, having 
walls of bare rock over 1000 feet in height, 
between which the river passes. Some of 
these cliffs are so nearly vertical that the 
sun hardly ever penetrates into the gloomy 
depths of the gorges. The river then 
crosses the Sandy Valley, and a like phe- 
nomenon occurs. The second mountain 


chain is rent asunder in the same manner, 
and the river passes through to the third 
parallel range, which again is opened for 
it then con- 
through rough rocky 


its escape on the south side; 
tinues its course 
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banks and inundate great tracts of sandy 
country, causing a luxuriant growth of 
vegetation. The Finke River is the largest 
of these watercourses; it drains an im- 
mense area, running north and south, and 
has many important tributaries coming in 


valleys and sandy plains for four hundred 
miles, and is finally absorbed in the sandy 
desert of the south-east. 

Chambers’ Pillar is situated about one 
hundred miles south of the MacDonnell 
Ranges. This extraordinary natural feature 
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AYERS’ ROCK. FIVE MILES IN CIRCUMFERENCE, I100 FEET HIGH, 
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is formed of a greyish sandstone, and 
stands like a broken column on a broad 
pedestal. It rises 164 feet above the sur- 
rounding country, which consists of low 
sand-hills covered with porcupine grass 
(Triodia irritans). It is visible for many 
miles on every side, and when looking at 
it from a distance it is difficult to believe 
that it is not the work of human hands. 
It certainly has a most imposing ap- 
pearance. 

Ayers’ Rock is situated about one 
hundred miles south-west of the Mac- 
Donnells. This grand old monolith, 
weather-beaten and scarred by the storms of 
countless centuries, stands to-day, after defy- 
ing the eroding influences of frost and heat 
from time immemorial—1 100 feet in height 
and five miles in circumference—looking 
like a majestic sentinel of the plain 
watching the signal-fires of the savages 
who are converging from all points of the 
almost limitless desert beyond, and steer- 
ing for the narrow oasis at his feet, where 
is to be found the only permanent water in 
this desolate region. This is one of the 
most remarkable natural features of the 
Australian continent, and is probably the 
largest monolith known. It is composed 


of metamorphic grit of a bright red colour, 
set off by the green bushes surrounding it. 
For a short distance round the base there 
is a narrow oasis, watered by the drainage 


from the rock; beyond that the sand 
extends in all directions. It is a rallying- 
point for the natives, and the numerous 
Cavities are ornamented with rude aboriginal 
drawings, some of which were carefully 
copied by Professor Spencer. 

To the west and north-west of this 
rock, at a distance of some fifty miles, are 
granite ranges, and among these occurs a 
strange phenomenon. In the afternoon 
frequently on a hot, still day, loud explo- 
sions are heard, with great crashing of 
rocks. The early explorers attributed these 
to earth tremors, but they are now 
accounted for by the fact that high up on 
many of the abrupt faces of the gorges are 
lodged enormous masses of independent 
rock of all shapes and sizes, many having 
the form of tall pillars. They rest, owing 
to the weathering of the surrounding rock, 
on very insecure bases. On a very hot 
day, when the sun gets low in the heavens, 
the eastern side of the rock is in the shade 
and cools and contracts rapidly, while the 
western side is exposed to a fierce sun and 
expands. A mass scales off the rapidly 
cooling side. The centre of gravity is 
thus suddenly shifted ; the rock loses its 
balance, and a mass of some thousands of 
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tons is hurled into the valley below, over- 
turning and smashing in its descent other 
great masses and shaking all the adjacent 
country, the noise reverberating through 
the gorges like peals of thunder. This is 
succeeded by a dead stillness, only to be 
broken again in the same manner, and 
thus the process of denudation goes on. 
The mountains of the MacDonnells rise 
to a considerable altitude, Mount Heughlin 
being 4760 feet above the sea-level and 
others over 4000 feet. There are some grand 
pieces of scenery, and some very pretty 
oases are formed, ‘notably at Glen of Palms, 
Reedy Creek, and Cycad Gorge. At sun- 
set the mountains assume that beautiful 
Orleans plum colour so characteristic of 
Australian mountain scenery, and stand 
out with their rugged profiles clear cut 
against the blue sky, making a bold picture. 
Yet there is an air of melancholy about 
the stillness and silence, broken only by 
the harsh screech of the cockatoo or the 
plaintive wail of the deplete dingo. The 
powerful word-painting of Marcus Clarke, 
with slight alterations, aptly describes the 
MacDonnell Ranges: ‘‘ The dominant 
note of Australian scenery is weird melan- 
choly. The mountains are funereal, secret, 
and stern. Their solitude is desolation. 
They seem to stifle in their black gorges a 
story of sullen despair. The savage winds 
shout among the rock clefts. From the 
melancholy gum-tree strips of white bark 
hang and rustle. The very animal life of 
these frowning hills is either grotesque or 
ghostly. Great grey kangaroos hop noise- 
lessly over the grass. The sun suddenly 
sinks, and from a gorge in the hills rises a 
dismal chant ; and around their fires dance 
natives painted like skeletons. All is 
fear-inspiring and gloomy. No bright 
fancies are linked with the memories of 
these mountains. Famished explorers have 
named them out of their sufferings, Mount 
Misery, Mount Hopeless, Mount Despair. 
The soul, when placed before the frightful 
grandeur of these barren hills, drinks in 
their sentiment of defiant ferocity, and is 
steeped in bitterness. And yet withal 
there is an indescribable fascination about 
this Australian bush. In it alone is to be 
found the grotesque, the weird, the strange 
scribblings of Nature learning to write. 
The dweller in the wilderness acknow- 
ledges the subtle charm of this fantastic 
land of monstrosities. Whispered to by 
the myriad tongues of the wilderness, he 
learns the language of the barren and the 
uncouth, and can read the hieroglyphs of 
haggard gum-trees, blown into odd shapes, 
distorted by fierce hot winds, or cramped 
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ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA! 


by cold nights, when the Southern Cross 
freezes in a cloudless sky of icy blue. The 
phantasmagoria of that wild dreamland 
termed the bush interprets itself, and one 
begins to comprehend why free Esau 
loved his heritage of desert sand better 
than all the bountiful riches of Egypt.” 

The Central Australian aborigine is the 
living representative of a stone age, who 
still fashions his spear-heads and knives 
from flint or sandstone, and performs the 
most daring surgical operations with them. 
His origin and history are lost in the 
gloomy mists of the past. He has no 
written records and few oral traditions. In 
appearance he is a naked, hirsute savage, 
with a type of features occasionally pro- 
nouncedly Jewish. He is by nature light- 
hearted, merry, and prone to laughter; a 
splendid mimic, supple-jointed, with an 
unerring hand that works in perfect unisan 
with his eye, which is keen as that of an 
eagle. He has never been known to wash. 
He has no private ownership of land, 
except as regards that which is not over 
carefully concealed about his own person. 
(In this respect there are, undoubtedly 
some territorial magnates.) He cultivates 
nothing, but lives entirely on the spoils of 
the chase, and although the thermometer 
frequently ranges from 15 deg. to over 
90 deg. Fahr. in twenty-four hours, and 
his country is teeming with furred game, 
he makes no use of the skins for clothing, 
but goes about during the day and sleeps 
in the open at night perfectly nude. He 
builds no permanent habitation and usually 
camps where night or fatigue overtakes 
him. 

He can travel from point to point for 
hundreds of miles through the pathless 
bush with unerring precision, and can 
track an animal over rocks and stones, 
where a European eye would be unable 
to distinguish a mark. He is a keen 
observer, and knows the habits and 
changes of form of every variety of animal 
or vegetable life in his country. Re- 
ligious belief he has none, but is excess- 
ively superstitious, living in constant 
dread of an Evil Spirit which is sup- 
posed to lurk round his camp at night. 
He has no gratitude except that of the 
anticipatory order, and is as treacherous as 
Judas. He has no traditions, and yet con- 
tinues to practise with scrupulous exactness 
a number of hideous customs and cere 
monies which have been handed down 
from his fathers, and of the origin or 
reason of which he knows nothing. Oft- 
times kind and even affectionate to those 
of his children who have been permitted 
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to live, he still practises, without any reason 
except that his father did so before him, the 
most cruel and revolting mutilations upon 
the young men and maidens of his tribe. 
Nevertheless, he is a philosopher who 
accepts feast or famine without a murmur 
either at the pangs of hunger or the dis- 
comforts of repletion. His motto is 
Carpe Diem, and when fortune sends him 
a supply of game he consumes it all, 
regardless of to-morrow. He is not a 
cannibal. No cold joint of missionary 


graces his sideboard, and should hunger, 


AN ABORIGINE. 


as a penalty for his improvident gluttony, 
overtake him, he simply ties a thin hair- 
girdle tightly round his stomach, and 
almost persuades himself that he is still 
suffering from repletion. After an ex- 
perience of many years, I say without 
hesitation that he is absolutely untamable, 
You may clothe and care for him for years, 
when suddenly the demon of unrest takes 
possession ; he throws off all his clothing 
and plunges into the trackless depths of 
his native bush, at once reverting to his 
old and hideous customs, and when sated, 
after months of privation, he will return 
again to clothing and civilisation, only to 
repeat the performance later on. Verily 
his moods are as eccentric as the flight of 
his own boomerang. Thanks to the untiring 
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efforts of the missionary and the stockman, 
he is being rapidly “civilised” off the 
face of the earth, and in another hundred 
years the sole remaining evidence of his 
existence will be the fragments of flint 
which he has fashioned so rudely. It was 
for this reason that I thought it desirable 
to get some reliable information, supple- 
mented by photography, of this race while 
there were any of them remaining in their 
primitive condition. 

In returning from the Horn Expe- 
dition my only companion was a semi- 
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dressed in a coat of black grease plus 
a bone through his nose. She was also 
dressed in a coat of black grease, plus the 
crown jewels, consisting of a dog’s-tooth 
necklace. They were not announced ; it 
was quite unnecessary ; I knew when they 
were approaching. ‘They came with a fair 
wind. I could tell when they were between 
me and the camels! We dined early, and 
I think they enjoyed the dinner. I noticed 


when they left that the length of their 
girdles hardly appeared to be commen- 
surate with the extent of my hospitality. 


A CAMEL-BUGGY. 


civilised native nicknamed Slim Jem. He 
was quite nude, and rode my second horse. 
He was the most taciturn native I ever 
met; and only once, when our food ran 
short and I suggested to him that he 
should tighten his girdle so as to engender 
a feeling of repletion, did I rouse him to 
a sense of repartee, and he exclaimed: 
“Me big one hungry.” On our final 
arrival at Crown Point, on the river Finke, 
I told him to come to the camp at dinner- 
time to get something to eat. I didn’t 
tell him not to dress for dinner, because 
I knew he wouldn’t. He was a sort 
of king in his own country, and he 
brought his queen with him. He was 


The results of the recent scientific ex- 
ploration of this extraordinary region, by 
the Horn Expedition, are now being 
published, and although they will do much 
to illuminate its past history and explain 
some of its existing phenomena, it is not 
for one moment claimed that the field for 
research is exhausted. There is still a 
wide area open for speculation, and for 
the collation of actual facts. The problem 
of the co-existence of man with the extinct 
Diprotodon is still unsolved, and should 
some patriotic colonist take up the task of 
its solution, he will receive every possible 
assistance from the members of the late 
expedition. 
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THE THIRD. 


By KATHARINE 


I. 

LL the boys were fond of me—they 
all treated me like a Queen. One 
of them was my age; two were younger. 
Bob Logan was just fifteen—a year older 
than I was. Bob gave me a dormouse— 
he dug it out of the ground in its nest— 
and Hugh gave me a pretty white rabbit ; 
all four of them loved to please me. 
They had kind hearts, and it seemed sad 
to them that I was an orphan without 
brother or sister ; I had no one belonging 
to me but old Mrs. Lambert, my great- 
aunt. I lived with her in the West of 
Ireland, in her old manor-house, Kinrara, 

which was said to be haunted. 

I had an English governess; I wanted 
to have an Irish girl, Biddy Rourke, to 
wait on me—there was some life in Biddy, 
but Mrs. Lambert said I should catch the 
brogue, and she handed me over toa cold- 


blooded dull English maid. 


I liked my governess. She said to me 
one morning— 

‘*Dear Norah, we shall not be much 
longer together ; you are going to school.” 

“Bother! I hate school!” 

I gave her a hug and kissed her, but I 
cried .a little at her news. Kinrara had 
certainly been dull since my boys went to 
school in January; but at any rate, I had 
freedom. ‘There were the woods to roam 
in; above all, there was the river that 
parted my great-aunt’s property from Lord 
Ulster’s place, Wide-Water. 

Miss Stevens and I had no end of fun 
on the river; no one but ourselves knew 
about these boat adventures, for my 
governess said I had better not tell even 
the boys. I felt sure school would be full 
of stiff routine, I should no longer have 
the wild freedom I so dearly loved. I was 
just going to say this to Miss Stevens, 
when in came Murtagh, the solemn-faced 
butler. 

“If ye plaze, Miss,” he said, “the mistress 
wishes to see you in the little library.” 

This led out of the big library, and was 
great-aunt’s special room; no one might 
go there unless sent for. 


Ss. MACQUOID. 


I have since learned that aunt must 
have been eighty years old that day she 
sent for me. ‘The colour of her hair 
always puzzled me: it was a dull red, all 
ends, as it stuck out under her white lace 
cap. She was tall, and very thin; I some- 
times thought she did not wear any petti- 
coats under her straight-falling dove- 
coloured gown; round her throat was a 
ruffle, instead of a collar; her ruff was so 
full, and she held her head so stiffly, I 
fancied the points of the lace must prick 
her. 

She never praised me, but she did not 
scold me ; I thought she was a remarkable 
old woman. 

To-day her dark eyes looked kindly at 
me. 

‘* Sit down, child ; you are as restless as 
a rolling ball, Norah, while you stand first 
on one foot, then on the other.” 

I seated myself, though I grudged 
staying indoors on such a lovely morning, 

‘You know that Kinrara belongs to me, 
child, but you do not know that I can 
leave it to whom I please. If you marry 
as I wish, I mean you to be mistress of 
Kinrara, and also of Wide-Water. Lord 
Ulster and I desire to unite the two estates, 
and Wide-Water will pass to his nephew, 
Bryan Curragh, his next-of-kin. Do you 
understand, child? It is proposed that 
when you are both old enough, you shall 
marry Bryan Curragh. I wish you to con- 
sider the matter settled, Norah.” 

She paused and looked at me. I sup- 
pose I was expected to answer “ Yes, 
Aunt”; but I was only fourteen, and the 
idea of marriage seemed ridiculous; be- 
sides, I had promised each of the boys I 
would keep single for each of their sakes, 
and I would never have a husband. I 
believe I gaped with indifference. 

“‘ How old is the boy, Aunt?” more by 
way of showing interest than because I 
cared to know. 

Aunt had frowned at my gape, but she 
smiled at my answer. 

“Bryan Curragh is eighteen or nine- 
teen; he is going up to Oxford, but Ll 
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expect him here this morning, and I wish 
you to behave nicely to him, as to your 
future husband.” 

I could not help laughing, just as if I 
was going to be dutiful and proper-behaved 
to a boy of eighteen. 

“I’m more likely to be saucy than 
dutiful, Aunt; he ’ll like it much better, if 
he’s the same as other boys.” 

My great-aunt took off her spectacles 
and looked at me with raised eyebrows. 





TO-DAY HER DARK EYES LOOKED KINDLY AT ME. 


*“You are a spoiled child,” she said 
siowly. ‘‘ Young men, however, are apt 
to be fools, and Bryan may like your 
nonsense. So long as you please one 
another, Norah, I shall be satisfied.” 

** May I go, Aunt ?” 

She bent her head as though she were 
the Queen dismissing a subject. 

I hurried to the garden, but I could not 
find Miss Stevens; when I turned into the 
tangled shrubbery walk, I heard her voice 
in the orangery close by. I wondered who 
her companion was, as she came out of 
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the orangery followed by a tall, rough- 
looking young fellow, who was talking and 
laughing, and seemed not to see me. I 
was not accustomed to be neglected. Bob 
Logan said Miss Stevens was pretty, but 
he and everyone but Auntie said I was a 
beauty: the boys must know. Bob, poor 
fellow ! said the last day before he went to 
school, that my eyes were like beautiful 
dark lakes; it was a pretty thought, but I 
have an idea that Bob borrowed it, for 
since then I have seen 
it in a book. 

Miss Stevens said, 
** Norah, this is Mr. 
Bryan Curragh.” 

He looked at me, 
smiled, and raised his 
straw hat. I made a 
deep curtsey ; I thought 
he ought to have shaken 
hands with me. 

He went on talking 
to Miss Stevens. 

** Tf you do not know 
that poem, ‘Genevieve,’ 
I should like to lend it 
to you.” 

“Thank you, I feel 
ashamed of my ignor- 
ance.” 

** Don’t say that,” his 
eyes shone and _his 
cheeks flushed as he 
looked at her, ‘‘1 only 
read it lately, but to 
me it is worth ‘The 
Ancient Mariner’ and 
‘Christabel’ put to- 
gether.” 

He walked on in 
silence; he had not a 
word for me. 

My quills were out 
like those of an angry 
porcupine ; no one had 
ever ignored me in this 
way. Bryan Curragh 
seemed to me insuffer- 
able ; I was so affronted that I slipped into 
a side path that led through the shrubbery, 
and left him to his téte-a-téte with Miss 
Stevens. 

“‘ Norah, Norah, come back, dear!” she 
cried. 

I hurried on, but Bryan spoke so loud 
that I overheard him. 

‘‘What a mere child she is! I rode over 
this morning to see her, and I fancy what I 
have seen will do; she looks as if she had a 
temper. Now will you be so kind as to show 
me how the river looks from this side ?” 


THE THIRD. 


I hurried off to the nearest wood, and 
when I reached my own little moss-grown 
summer-house, I sat down on the broken 
bench and burst out crying. I hated 
Bryan Curragh ; he was rude! he was not 
even a gentleman. Little Hugh would have 
scorned to behave so like a savage. Il 
would go indoors at once, and tell aunt 
I hated Bryan, and I did not want to see 
him again; but when my sobs quieted, I 
saw this would be silly ; I must keep my 
vexation to myself. 

The big luncheon-bell began to ring us 
in from the garden, so I went indoors, and 
found I had to sit next Bryan, because 
aunt told him to take the bottom of the 
table. 

I had a good view of his face, and I did 
think him ugly. 

He was very tall, so thin that he looked 
all legs and arms; his skin was as dark as 
an Indian’s, except just under his hair, 
where it looked lighter; so I guessed he 
lived much in the open air. He had a 
long nose, a slight moustache began to 
hide his rather full lips, and his dark hair 
curled low on his forehead. His eyes were 
dark, and seemed almost lines till he 
spoke to Miss Stevens ; then they opened 
widely, and looked very bright. I had 
plenty of time to observe, for he took no 
notice of me. I felt irritated, and as if I 
should like to upset a wine-glass, to see 
what would happen. 

I felt all at once that I was being 
watched; I turned quickly and met my 
aunt’s dark eyes. I wondered if I had 
been looking vexed ; I hoped not. I 
could not bear aunt to think I wanted the 
notice of such a lout as Bryan Curragh— 
I, who had four devoted young lovers of 
my own. 

I looked into my plate and began to eat. 
Presently my great-aunt said— 

“I should like to drive you round the 
domain, Bryan.” She added in her half- 
polite tone: “‘We will take you as far as 
the home farm, Miss Stevens, and I will 
give you a list of instructions for Mrs. 
Chester.” 

She rose, and we followed her out of the 
dining-room. She looked back, and see- 
ing how near I was, she stretched out her 
hand, took mine, and tucked it cosily under 
her arm. 

“You will drive with us, dear,” 
softly. 

I was feeling forlorn; this attention so 
cheered and comforted me that though I 
shrank from being with Bryan Curragh, I 
felt like myself again. 

He was very talkative during the drive, 
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but he did not speak to me till we had 
dropped Miss Stevens at the farmhouse. 
Then he said abruptly— 

** Shall you like school, Norah ?” 

I glanced mischievously at him. 

““Yes, very much, when the 
comes.” 

I am sure he expected a different answer, 
for he made a sort of grimace. 

Aunt looked immovable, but her face 
never showed what she thought about ; she 
had not big eyes like mine, which always 
tell my secrets against my will. I thought 
she was getting tired of showing her visitor 
her farms and woods, and meadows and 
crops, though it was too early in the year 
to see much of these. As I now call it all 
back, I believe she had another motive 
when she called to Dennis, the coachman, 
to stop; I believe she wanted to leave me 
alone with Bryan. 

**Norah,” she said, ““I want you to 
show Bryan the way through this wood—I 
mean the way by the glen; the crab-trees 
should be in flower. 

I will say for Bryan that he looked 
pleased. He jumped out, and gave me 
his hand to help me. Aunt kissed her 
fingers to us, and drove away. 

Bryan stood looking at a gap in the 
hedge. 

“Is this the way through the wood, 
Norah ?” 

“Of ccurse.” 
gap, and went off at a good pace. 
called after me. 

** Why such haste ? 
time, are we?” 

I stopped and looked back; I wanted to 
find some way of teasing him. 

“I am not in a hurry, but I thought you 
perhaps might be.” 

I meant “in a hurry to get away from 
me,” and I looked at him under my eye- 
lashes, to see if he understood. 

He stared as if I had puzzled him. 

“I suppose that is a riddle,” he said. 
“I can’t guess it, so you must explain, 
little one.” 

He put out his hand to take mine, but I 
ran off into the thickest part of the wood. 
I knew he could not easily follow me 
among the brambles, an 1 was furious at 
being called ‘little one —_‘I was small for 
my age, but I thought it _as horrid of him. 

‘Norah, Norah!” he called, but I was 
hiding behind a tree. I squeezed in my 
laughter, for I, saw that, in his violent 
efforts to follow me, he had tangled him- 
self in the huge mass of brambles under 
which I had stooped and made my way, 
He actually groaned with rage. 


time 


I bolted through the 
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He did not guess I was so near, for he 
shouted— 

“‘Norah, Norah! where are you? 
Then he growled to himself, ‘‘ Little devil! 
I was a fool to trust her when I saw mis- 
chief dancing in hereyes. I’ll find her 
yet ; she sha’n’t go scot-free, either.” 

At this threat I scrambled away on all 
fours to the opposite side of the tangle, 
and cried in a squeaky voice— 

“Come, this is the way; here are the 
crab-trees.” 

I heard him come tearing through the 
bushes, but I did not mean to be caught. 


**YOU LITTLE MISCHIEF! I CLAIM A FORFEIT.” 


We were near that part of the wood where 
big beech-trees grew, and now I came to 
the clearing with the pit against which 
Larry the woodman had warned me. 
There was no sign that this pit existed ; 
the ground went up and down in the 
spaces between the big trunks ; the middle 
of the clearing seemed to be a level, red- 
brown leaf-carpet. Larry, however, kept 
a plank across the pit, and as I looked at 
this plank I saw how I could be revenged 
on Bryan. 

When I reached the edge of the pit, I 
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listened. Overhead, the great branches 
stretched out till they crossed one another. 
I could not hear Bryan, but I knew he 
would soon be here. I flung myself 
down, and pulled the plank towards me; 
it was rather heavy, so I had to move it 
slowly. I had pulled it more than half 
across when a shout sounded near me. 
“‘ Norah, Norah, where are you?” 

I pushed the plank sideways with all my 
strength ; then I sprang up, and dashed 
off for the Crab-tree Glen. I feared that 
the plank might betray my plan by slip- 
ping into the pit, but I hoped that it 
would stay where I had pushed it, half 
hidden among the fallen leaves. I thought 
Bryan would be in such hot haste to follow 
the sound of my voice that he would not 
notice the plank. I slipped behind a 
beech-trunk, and shouted— 

** Make haste, I’m off to the crab-trees.” 
I ran on about twenty yards; then I 
stopped and listened. 

There was an outcry, then a scuffling 
noise. On I went, and suddenly came 
out beside a piece of shining water, to 
which the ground sloped down on all 
sides; here and there a group of trees 
grew close to the water’s edge ; the largest 
of these groups was covered with lovely 
cup-like blossoms, paling from deepest 
rose to creamy blush, bending over the 
pool. I had meant to run away and hide 
myself before Bryan could reach the glen. 
This lovely sight put him out of my head, 
and I stood staring at the rosy blossoms. 
I had not come this way for two years, and 
I had never seen the trees so lovely. 

Suddenly a rough hand grasped my 
wrist— 

“You little mischief!” Bryan shouted 
in my ear, “I claim a forfeit.” 

His face was close to mine—he kissed 
my cheek. 

My face 
came into 
angry. 

“How dare you! how dare you! you 
ought to be ashamed, you—you coward! 
I despise you!” 

He looked wonder-struck ; he stared at 
me like a bull. I wrenched myself free, 
and was deep in the wood before he even 
moved; when I looked back, he was 
standing where I left him. 


'” 


was as hot as fire, and tears 
my eyes; I was passionately 


II. 


I spent five years at school at a convent in 
Jersey. I did not see Bryan Curragh 
again. I told aunt I hated him, and she 
scolded me; a few days after I was sent 
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off to school. My aunt died soon after I 
left Kinrara, so I had to spend my holi- 
days sometimes at school and sometimes 
in Dublin, with a very old cousin of my 
father’s. I liked my school holidays best, 
old Miss Lambert was so very dull and 
prim ; at the convent all the sisters used 
to pet and spoil me; they said I amused 
them; besides, my dearest friend, Ruth 
Vernon, spent her holidays in the convent, 
because her parents were in India. There 
were fine trees and lovely flowers in the 
garden of our Jersey home, and always 
plenty of air and sunshine. Ruth and I 
spent our summer holidays out of doors, 
reading or talking. 

When I was nineteen I learned that I 
was to go to Paris to live with my father’s 
sister. My aunt and her husband, Mon- 
sieur de Wazincourt, had lived for some 
years in Vienna, as he was attached to the 
Embassy; I had never seen either him or 
my aunt, and I felt nervous at the idea of 
living with such grand people. 

But Ruth Vernon laughed at my fears. 

“It will not be a long visit, my Norah ; 
will be married before 


you the year 
ends. Marriage is your vocation, you 
know.” 


Our parting came in July. When I 
reached Paris the de Wazincourts took me 
away to their country place, about twenty 
miles off; after that we went to the sea. 
I liked my new life and my new uncle and 
aunt; but I should have liked anyone who 
took me to the sea. My aunt knew a few 
old ladies in the quiet Norman bathing- 
place ; my uncle, our only gentleman, soon 
went off to Brittany to shoot partridges. I 
found our seaside life delightful, and I 
learned to swim. The bathing was excel- 
lent ; there were plenty of nice children of 
all ages, and among them I found pleasant 
companions. My aunt was gentle and 
courteous, and her distinguished appear- 
ance gave her much prestige. It is true 
that when we were alone she was quite 
another person; she used to keep me 
laughing with her quaint sayings about the 
people on the sands. I was sorry when 
the bathing season ended and we had to 
go back to Paris. 

My aunt’s rooms were in the best 
quarter of Paris: the elegance of their 
decoration, the tapestries and curtains, the 
carpets and embroideries, the lovely draw- 
ings and figurines, the china, metal-work, 
and curios filled me with delight and 


wonder; it was all so different from the 
bare walls and floors of the convent. 
whole existence seemed changed. 

I dearly loved my aunt, and felt grateful 
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for her constant kindness, but I missed my 
friend Ruth. 

I disliked two things in my new life: a 
sort of muffled feeling, as if draughts were 
too carefully excluded, and windows kept 
too closely shut. I was young and 
healthy; at the convent I had had so much 
outdoor air and exercise ; I often pined for 
a good long walk. My second grievance was 
my bed-room; it was charmingly pretty, 
but it was just within my aunt’s, and the 
second door, which led into a passage, 
was kept locked. 

I discovered one day how thin the walls 
were when my aunt brought someone into 
her room. It was Mdlle. Véronique de 
Naguet. I disliked her, not because she 
was so thin and had such a sour face, but 
because she flattered my aunt, and also 
had a way of snubbing me. 

I tried not to hear what she said, but 
she began to speak of me at the top of 
her voice. ‘* You are quite in love with 
that child Norah,” she said. 

My aunt answered, “‘ Yes, indeed, I love 
Norah dearly; she is so sweet and so 
graceful. I was surprised to find her so 
tall; she was a little shy at first, but that 
has gone. She is a dear child, she 
fascinates us both with her merry talk.” 

‘“‘But, dear friend’ — Mademoiselle’s 
voice rasped all sweetness out of her 
words—“‘I see for myself, everyone sees, 
that your protégée is charming; I only 
ask myself how is it possible that Madame 
de Wazincourt, with her delicate health, 
can encounter the fatigue consequent on 
taking this young creature into society ?” 

My aunt laughed. 

**T shall not have the little puss long on 
my hands, dear Véronique; do not be 
anxious about me ; I intend to marry Norah 
as soon as possible.” 

I was stupefied with surprise, but 
Véronique quickly answered, “ You think 
then, dear friend, that she will allow you 
to choose for her? She may do so, but 
she seems to be a decided young woman.” 

My aunt laughed again—teasingly, I 
fancied. 

“‘ Norah is not a French girl, dear friend, 
and I mean her to choose for herself. I 
chose my husband, and he has made me a 
happy woman. Why should not I allow 
Norah the same freedom ?” 

I longed to clap my hands at this 
announcement, and then came Made- 
moiselle de Naguet’s rasping answer— 

“* Pardon me, dearest, if I disagree with 
you. You are Irish, but you must 
remember that Norah’s mother was French. 
Believe me, our system is better than 
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yours is. The love that grows slowly and 
surely after marriage is the safest.” 

**] could believe you if love were certain 
to follow after marriage.” My aunt’s 
voice sounded grave. ‘‘ But I see that 
you and I consider marriage from different 
points of view, and argument makes one’s 
head ache. I mean to marry Norah with- 
out delay, but I also mean the dear child 
to be happy.” 

There was a murmur of dissent, then 
they talked about dress, and I went back 
to the letter I had been trying to write 
to my dear Mrs. Edwards, once Miss 
Stevens. 

When I next saw aunt, she said— 

“You want a smart frock or two, dear 
child.” 

I was puzzled. I had already spent a 
good deal on dress, and I remembered 
that at school I had been warned to be 
economical. 

“Can I afford so many smart gowns, 
aunt? I am grateful to you and to my 
uncle for your “kindness, but T do not like 
you to spend so much for me.” 

Madame de Wazincourt put up her 
pince-nez, and gave me a quizzical survey. 

“That smacks of the convent, dear 
little one. Oh, yes, you can afford to buy 
smart frocks and everything you want; I 
am going to transform my Cinderella into 


the belle of the ball we go to next week. 
Dear Norah, your dancing at the Monday 


lesson charmed me; 
success.” 

My ball-dress came home, and I thought 
it lovely, white, soft, and shimmering. I 
did not, however, enjoy the ball as much 
as I expected. I liked dancing, and I had 
several good partners, but I fancied that 
in the crowd of lookers-on I saw more 
attractive faces than those of my partners. 
I was no longer the baby I had been at 
Kinrara; I did not care much for mere 
good looks; whichever way I turned during 
the evening one pair of dark, very expres- 
sive eyes seemed to meet me. I ionged to 
ask my aunt if she knew the owner of these 
remarkable eyes, but she seemed uncon- 
scious of the attention he bestowed on me, 
and was always bowing or speaking to 
some of her acquaintances. Several 
gentlemen were presented to her; I wished 
the dark-eyed stranger would come for- 
ward. At last the evening ended, and I 
lost sight of him. 

I dreamed all night of those dark eyes, 
and wondered whether I should ever see 
them again. 

Two days later my aunt asked me to 
come to her room. 


you are sure to be a 
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She placed herself in an easy chair, 
and pointed to the little velvet stool beside 
her. 

“‘ Norah, you -and I must have a serious 
talk,” she said, with a caressing smile ; “I 
have never yet explained to you why you 
were placed under my care.” 

I looked up at her. 

“‘I have been much too happy to ask 
why I was sent to such a Paradise.” I 
held up my forehead to be kissed. 

“You are a loving little puss,” she 
said, so affectionately that I forgot she 
wanted to rid herself of me by marrying 
me ; ‘‘now we must be serious and talk 
business. You have not been told, I 
think, that you are your great-aunt’s 
heiress. Mrs. Lambert wished this to be 
secret from most people till you are 
twenty-one, but I was to tell you when it 
was necessary.” 

I was greatly surprised. 

“Are you sure? Aunt Lambert told 
me that she would not leave Kinrara -to 
me unless I took Bryan Curragh along 
with it.” 

Madame de Wazincourt looked slyly at 
me, then she leaned back and laughed 
softly to herself. 

“Poor Bryan Curragh! When Mrs. 
Lambert made that condition she thought 
that he would be the owner of Wide- 
Water. But Lord Ulster married a young 
wife, who has brought him a son; so Mr. 
Curragh has only his Breton property, a 
small estate in Finistére. Well, to go back 
to Aunt Lambert. She was my aunt, you 
know, as well as yours, Norah; she did 
not alter her will, and it gives you 
Kinrara, and almost all she had besides. 
Your uncle is one of the trustees, Lord 
Ulster is the other, and they settle all your 
business for you. The business I want to 
discuss with you, Norah”—she paused, 
and looked keenly at me, “is the choice 
of your husband.” 

1 could not help laughing, the idea 
seemed so absurd. 

‘““Need I have one, aunt? It is not 
nearly a year since I left school. I like 
liberty, and I like you much better than I 
could like a husband, de ‘ar; you let me 
amuse myself as I please.’ 

She stroked my hair with her soft white 
fingers. 

“It is better that you should marry, sweet 
one ; Aunt Lambert made me promise to 
take care of you when you left school, and 


_she also made me promise to find you a 


husband with as little delay as possible.” 
I shrugged my shoulders, but Madame 
de Wazincourt shook her head at me. 
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** Be reasonable, dear Norah, your uncle 
and I may again leave Paris for some 
time; Aunt Lambert has specified that 
your husband is to be either French or a 
British subject.” 

I felt suddenly rebellious. I longed to 
say, “‘I will not marry unless someone 
makes me wish to be his wife,” but I could 
not say these words out, and my aunt 
went on speaking— 

“‘ Well then, dear child, it is settled, is it 
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not? I have only to try to do justice to 
Aunt Lambert’s trust in me ; remember 
you are to choose for yourself, but I must 
tell you I have received three desirable 
proposals for you; I mean you to see each 
of these gentlemen in turn, and form your 
own opinion of them.” 

The plan seemed 
laughed. 

** | beg your pardon, aunt,” I said as soon 
as I could speak, ‘‘ there is only this : 
suppose, when you have trotted all the three 
out, I do not care for any of them ?” 

She smiled, but I am sure my abruptness 
troubled the dear gentle soul. 

“* We will hope for the best,” she said ; 
“you are not obliged to marry at once, 


so comic that I 
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you have only to say to me which of these 
three gentlemen you wish to see again, and 
the rest is my affair; even then you can 
change your mind at the second interview 
if you are not quite satisfied.” 

She bent down and kissed me. “It is 
time to drive,” she said. Evidently she 
thought reflection on my side unnecessary. 
It was a bright day full of warm sunshine; 
as soon as the carriage set us down at the 
entrance to the Tuileries Gardens my 
aunt proposed when we had taken a few 
turns that we should sit down and rest. 

‘Tam glad that you are wearing that 
hat, Norah,” she said ; “‘ simple things suit 
you best.” 

I had not seen the Gardens so gay since 
we came to Paris, and I enjoyed watching 
the people as they passed us. My aunt 
bowed to several acquaintances and said 
they were back unusually early this year. 
She was so silent and observant that I 
thought she must be watching for some 
speciai person. I was silent too. I kept 
thinking of our singular talk in her room. 
Now that I learned Bryan’s disappoint- 
ment I wished I had not been so unkind to 
him. I had just begun to wonder whether 
he was married, when my aunt said— 

** Norah!” 

I looked up. A gentleman was coming 
towards us, and presently he bowed low to 
us. Madame de Wazincourt shook hands 
with him, but he looked keenly at me. 
While they spoke I saw that he was one of 
the attractive lookers-on I had seen at the 
ball, but in daylight and morning dress he 
looked commonplace. He was fair and 
what is considered handsome, but he 
seemed unpleasantly conscious of his own 
good looks ; every hair of his silky mous- 
tache and beard appeared to be individu- 
ally cared for, even his well-marked eye- 
brows had an artificial look about them. 
Presently I had to smile and answer, for 
he asked me if I had enjoyed the ball. 
He then complimented me on the success 
I had achieved. Soon after he made very 
elaborate bows, and passed on. 

“Do you like him ?” 

My aunt’s tone startled me, it was so 
significant. 

““Have you begun already?” I said 
reproachfully. ‘‘ Was that really Number 
One? I say ‘ No’ to him; he is too much 
in love with himself to make any girl 
happy.” 

She smiled. 


The visitors had begun to 
leave the gardens, and she suggested that 
we should find our carriage waiting at the 


gate. A gentleman was standing near it, 
and when he saw us he smiled effusively 
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and raised his hat. My aunt shook hands 
with him, and then presented him to me 
as M. le Comte de Gragnac. I felt sure 
that this was the second of my /fréfend- 
ants, and while he talked to my aunt I 
took a deliberate survey of him. I liked 
him well enough, his dark eyes looked so 
amiable and good-tempered, and he had 
not the self-conceited, assertive nose of 
the first one; but he was short and stout, 
and old enough to be my father. He must 
have been quite forty. 

“Does Mademoiselle like Paris ?” 

His manner was easy and pleasant, I 
felt at home with him. 

‘Yes, Monsieur, I love it.” 

He seemed very much pleased. 

** Mademoiselle’s taste is perfect, but 
that was to be expected.” 

Presently he turned to Madame de 
Wazincourt, then he handed us into the 
carriage, and took leave of us. My aunt 
said “a demain.” WHe bowed again, and 
we drove off. 

She turned to me, and said in English, 
“Well, Norah ?” 

I felt disgusted. It seemed to me 
degrading that such a solemn part of my 
life as marriage should be treated as 
lightly as the choosing of a new gown or 
a hat... . Then I felt I was conceited 


and absurd to set up my own judgment 


against my aunt’s, and I supposed . that 
this was the French way of taking a 
husband. But I was Irish, and I resolved 
that I would not be a sheep. I would rather 
keep single all my life than marry a man I 
did not already love. I answered gravely— 

“You wish to know if I like Monsieur 
de Gragnac ? I might, perhaps, like him 
for a friend, but not for a husband.” 

She leaned back and laughed till tears 
came. 

** But, dear child,” she said at last, “‘a 
husband is the best friend a woman can 
have. Monsieur de Gragnac would be a 
safe friend, Norah. He is well born, he 
has large estates, and will be able to help 
you in the management of Kinrara; he 
has good health and is extremely cheerful, 
he is also a man of excellent character. 
Come, come, dear child, do not decide 
hastily; you have evidently made an 
impression on Monsieur de Gragnac.” 

I felt my face flush ; it seemed wiser to 
explain my ideas about marriage to my aunt. 

“‘ You will perhaps think me silly, aunt, 
but you told me I was to choose for my- 
self. I want my husband to be more than 
a friend, I care more that he should love 
me very dearly. I am sure a husband 
and wife ought to have some kind of 
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sympathy; I love outdoor things, and 
Monsieur de Gragnac would not care for 
a wife who asked him to run races with 
her. I am not sober enough for him.” 

She said, ‘‘ Poor Monsieur de Gragnac.’ 
Then she talked about something else. 

A week went by, but I heard no more 
about Monsieur de Gragnac; my aunt 
seemed bent on taking me to public 
places. One night we went to the Opera, 
another to the Comédie Francaise; in the 
daytime, we visited Notre Dame, the 
Sainte Chapelle, and other remarkable 
buildings. I enjoyed this sort of life, and 
I began to hope that aunt had forgotten 
her purpose of finding me a husband. 

At the end of a fortnight I began to get 
very sleepy in the evening—my convent 
life had accustomed me to early hours. 

At last the day came for our visit to the 
galleries of the Louvre. I had never seen 
fine pictures, and Madame de Wazincourt 
was amused at the enthusiasm that came 
with my enjoyment. She did not seem to 
share it; her eyes kept straying to the 
doors of the rooms as we passed through 
them. I turned at last to draw her atten- 
tion to a beautiful picture, and I saw that 
she was smiling and bowing to someone. 
A gentleman was coming towards us, and 
I recognised the dark eyes which had 
haunted me ever since that night at the ball. 

“If aunt would present him to me, I 
might find him interesting.” 

I felt a flush rise in my cheeks, but 
though they shook hands, she did not 
bring him up to me. She turned away, and 
walked with him to the farther end of the 
gallery. I tried to fix my attention again 
on the beautiful picture, but my attention 
wandered; I kept on wondering why aunt 
did not introduce her friend to me. 

“Patience,” I said to myself; ‘they 
have turned, they are coming back; why 
am I in such a childish hurry ?” 

They stopped,- and I saw his face. 
Where had I seen him before ? At the ball 
his eyes had attracted me ; to-day his whole 
appearance stirred some far-off memory. 

Madame de Wazincourt again shook 
hands with him. I heard her say— 

“Then unless you hear from me our 
engagement holds ?” 

He bowed over her hand. 

‘‘ With the greatest pleasure, Madame.” 

With another low bow, which seemed 
to include me, he left the gallery. 

My eyes smarted with kept-back tears ; 
I was so mortified that I longed to cry. 
These last weeks had spoiled me ; I felt 
ill-used and rebellious. I turned my back 
on Madame de Wazincourt. 
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“TI could not help leaving you, dear 
child,” she said sweetly. ‘I had to talk 
business with that gentleman ; he is a very 
old acquaintance of mine. What do you 
think of him, Norah ?” 

“How can I tell you? You did not 
give me a chance of speaking to him.” 

“Never mind, he saw you, and was 
charmed. He has asked me to present 
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while my aunt looked round the house, I 
leaned back in my chair, half-closing my 
eyes, while I tried to remember where I 
had first seen those dark eyes, and where 
I had heard that voice. 

I did not look round when the door of 
the box opened, but in a moment or two 
my uncle sat down in the chair next mine. 

“Why so deep in thought, Norah, eh ?” 
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A GENTLEMAN WAS COMING TOWARDS US. 


him to you this evening. He wishes to 
join us in our box at the Opera.” 

I stared dumbly at her; my heart seemed 
to stand still with excitement. 

“‘ Well, Norah, would you like to see my 
friend this evening ?” 

She spoke in a mocking tone, I thought. 

“Is he English ?” 

“‘No, he is not English. Now we must 
go home.” ’ 

I could not talk at dinner, I felt nervous 
and excited. 

We reached our box in good time, and 


The overture began before I° could 
answer. I settled myself to listen to it. 
All at once, without turning my head, I 
heard someone talking in a low voice to 
my aunt at the other corner of the box. 
This someone must have come in with my 
uncle. 

The overture was almost over; in a few 
moments the curtain would rise, and the 
opera would begin. 

“How childish aunt is to keep me in 
suspense !” I thought. 

“* Norah.” 
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M. de Wazincourt rose from his chair ; 
I turned, and saw beside him my dark- 
eyed unknown. The introduction was most 
formal, but I dared not look up, nor did I 
hear the name of this new acquaintance. 

The visitor at once took my uncle’s 
place, pushing the chair back so that I 
had to turn when I spoke to him. 

“IT see you do not remember me,” 
said as if we were old acquaintances. 

I looked up, and as I met those deeply 
set, searching eyes, my shyness fled. 


was 


BRYAN BENT FORWARD. 


“You are Bryan Curragh.” 

“You will shake hands now that you 
have so kindly recognised me.” 

I put my hand in his, but I felt dazed. 
It was not possible to believe that this 
distinguished-looking man could be the 


long - legged, shaggy- headed Bryan for 
whom I had set the pitfall. 

“*Do you know I used to hate you!” 
Then I wished I could recall my words. 

His eyes sparkled. 

“Thank you very much; I am truly 
grateful for that past tense. I do not 
deserve to be remembered at all. I saw 
you at that ball, but when I learned your 
name I was overwhelmed, far too much 
mortified to seek an introduction.” 

I heard his words, but I was far away, 
under the trees in the wood at Kinrara; I 
remembered our parting there, anda warm 
flush burned in my cheeks. 
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“Did you expect me to grow up a wild, 
naughty little girl, in a torn frock ?” 

I tried to look saucy as I spoke, but the 
glance I met sent me into confused silence. 

Bryan pushed back his chair still further, 
so that when I spoke I had to turn my back 
to the theatre. I could see that our com- 
panions sat very forward; they seemed 
very intent on the performance. 

We were completely screened from 
observation. Bryan bent forward, till his 
lips almost touched my ear. 

“* Dearest Norah,” he said softly, “I 
want you to forgive me; won’t you 
say you do, and put me out of my 
torment ?” 

But he smiled as he spoke, so I said— 

‘**You do not look a bit tormented, 
you cannot make me believe that till 
to-night you have been too shy to 
renew our eee vi 

‘Pardon me he said earnestly ; 
“there were reasons for my hesitation. 
I am no longer likely to succeed to 
Wide-Water, and besides that, I was 
told that Madame de Wazincourt had 
made other plans for you. I—I did 
not care to claim your mere friend- 
ship.” 

I felt very strange—hot and cold 
at once. There was no air in the 
box; the heat seemed to stifle me. 
At last I said quietly— 

“T cannot see why Madame de 
Wazincourt’s plans need have kept 
you away. Such an old friend of 
my great-aunt’s, too!” I ended, 
laughing. 

In an instant he took both my 
hands and held them tightly clasped. 

“You forget one thing—you forget 

that we were betrothed that day beside the 
pool in the wood; you forget «nat you 
have never released me from my pledge. 
Ah, Norah, don’t I wish, then, we were in 
the wood this very minute! ” 

“T think it is nicer here,” 
demurely. 

He frowned ; then he laughed. 

**T see you are as wicked as ever; but 
remember you have said it is nice to have 
me beside you. I give you fair notice that 
I accept that as final. Here comes charm- 
ing Madame de W azincourt to tell us to 
listen to the music.’ 

“‘Charming Madame de Wazincourt’ ‘has 
more than once reproached me because I 
chose the poorest of the three suitors she 
had .so carefully selected, and I tell her I 
have never repented my choice, though 
Bryan and I are now an old married 
couple. 


I said 
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Ii. 
NE of the most interesting pictures 


left us by Stradanus, the sixteenth-’ 


century artist to whom the reader has 
already been introduced,* is the first one 
given to-day, representing men rabbiting. 
The scene is a familiar one, and could we 
but change the dress of the sportsmen to 
modern shooting-suits, their crossbows 
for guns, and their nondescript spotted 
“‘curres”’ for smart and alert fox-terriers, 
we should have a fair picture of a modern 
ferreting party in an English warren. 
Indeed, the methods of destroying 
rabbits have varied perhaps less than those 
of capturing any other animal, and remain 
now what they were in the generation of 
our artist, and probably differ but little 
from those in practice long before the days 
of ink and parchment. For buried in the 
gloom of prehistoric ages is the name of 
the originator of the happy idea of using 
ferrets in the chase of their natural prey, 
rabbits. The remedy in this instance 
seems to be nearly as old as the disease, 
for the earliest records of the one are 
generally coupled with the name of the 
other. It is Pliny, if I remember rightly, 
who mentions what a plague the rabbits 
had become on the Balearic Isles, and 
tells us at the same time how highly the 
ferret was esteemed by the population 
thereof. It was the inhabitants of Minorca 
who are said to have petitioned the Emperor 
Augustus to send a goodly reinforcement 
of troops to aid in the destruction of these 
pests, that were undermining their houses 
and destroying their trees. We can only 
wonder whether the petition resulted in 
spirited ferreting operations by the garri- 
son. It is amusing to imagine the Roman 
legionaries engaged in this, to us, homely 
and modern sport. Was it to Czsar’s 
soldiers versed in the handling of ferrets 
that the ancient Britons were indebted for 
initiating them in the way of making 
rabbits bolt from their burrows? Or 
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was the method first imported many 
centuries later with other forms of chase 
from Normandy? However that may be, 
when it came it came to stay, and as long 
as there are rabbits there will be but few 
country youths who will not at some time 
or other enjoy what an old writer has called 
“one of the coldest and unpleasantest 
chases that can be followed.” 

In contradiction to our modern tastes, 
that of the Micdle Ages pronounced the 
flesh of the rabbit to be better than that 
of the hare, which latter was believed to 
conduce to ‘‘ melancholicke,” while the 
former figured at all great feasts as a 
delicacy. It is interesting to find that in 
the early days of France, under the 
Capetian Kings, there was a special Court 
functionary to keep the larder well supplied 
with this dainty, for we read that these 
kings had their ‘‘ ferreter” as well as their 
*‘falconer” and “‘huntsmen.” In the reign 
of St. Louis (1226) we find that the fer- 
reter figures thus in the ordinances of the 
royal household: ‘‘ The ferreter shall have 
18 den. wages, and when he and his varlet 
come to Court they shall eat there.” In 
the accounts of Louis’ grandson, Philip, 
we find that the pay remained the same. 
The holder of this appointment is men- 
tioned by name—Perrotus Picardus, furet- 
arius . 18 den. Pro robis pro toto 
anno... 60s. 

To return to our Stradanus, there can be 
no better explanation given to it than the 
great Gaston de Foix’s description of how 
to hunt and take conies, of which I venture 
to give the sixteenth century transiation : 
** He that would take conies must hunt with 
two or three spanels or curres made for ye 
purpose, amongst ye hedges and bushes 
where he knoweth that ye conies do lie; 
he may also have small greyhounds for the 
purpose to course at them, but in their 
default the spanels or curres will drive 
them into their burrowes ; then set purse- 
nets upon all ye holes, or as many of them 
as you can find, and put in a ferret close 
muzzled and she will make the conies bolt 
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out againe into your pursenets, and so you 
shall take them. Remember your ferret be 
close muzzled, or she will kill your conie 
in the ground, and peradventure will not 
come out againe of three or foure daies 
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as he did in 1776, giving permission to all 
peasants to kill rabbits for the protection 
of their crops. 

In our next picture, representing badger- 
drawing, one is struck by the quantities of 


A SCENE ON A RABBIT WARREN IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


From a Copper-plate Reproduction by Galle from the Picture by Stradanus. 


after. For default of a ferret you may 
make the conies come out of their bur- 
rowes with the powder of Orpine and 
Brimstone and make a smother with them, 
and it will make the conies bolte out of 
the earth, and so you shall take them in 
your pursenets.” The translator remarks 
that the Frenchman seems not to be 
acquainted with English warrens, and that 
there are lords and gentlemen in England 
that would “‘ give aman but small thanks 
which shouldsosmothertheir burrowes with 
Brimstone and Orpiment, for indeed it will 
mar a burrow and drive the conies clean 
from it.” 

But the lords and gentlemen of France 
must have neglected the use of brimstone, 
and can have found but little time to spare 
from their stag, hare, wolf, and boar hunts 
to attend to their ferrets and ‘‘ curres,” for 
the conies were not driven “ clean” away, 
and must have become a nuisance indeed 
to induce Louis XVI. to issue an ordinance, 


badgers ; they seem to have been as plen- 
tiful as rabbits in a warren. This arises 
probably from the artist’s habit of trying 
to put as many incidents of the sport as he 
was able into one picture. Here, for 
instance, we see the badgers being hunted 
to their earths by dogs; men in the act of 
digging them out, stoning some that are 
trying to escape ; and others packing away 
dead ones into a mule’s panniers. Two 
wretched animals seem to have been thrown 
into a water-tank or caught in it as a trap. 

Perhaps Stradanus, when he drew such 
a number of badgers, had in his mind the 
legend told by a twelfth century chronicler. 
The same relates that some noblemen 
went out badger-hunting, and, having 
drawn one from his earth, put him into a 
sack, intending to carry him home. The 
badger appeared to them uncommonly 
heavy, and no wonder, for it was the devil 
himself whom they had bagged in this 
guise. All the friends of the Evil One 
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promptly came to his rescue, and the 
forest seemed quite blocked up with 
swarms of infuriated badgers. The 
unfortunate huntsmen fled and died on 
arriving home — whether from fear or 
from having been bitten by their foes 
history does not relate. 

Foxes, badgers, and otters were all 
classed together by ancient authors as 
‘‘noisome beasts,” and their destruction 
was to be encompassed by any means 
possible as long as the depredations of 
such vermin could be stopped. Of badgers 
two kinds are spoken of, and from the 
description given, it is possible that the 
wolverine, at one time common in the 
North of England, was classed as a species 
yf badger. There were various ways of 
hunting these animals. Their earths 
would be stopped at night when they had 
left them in search of food, or nets would 
be placed over the mouths of them, so 
that when the badger, hunted by dogs, 
tried to take refuge there, he was either 
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pickaxe and shovel. The badger, as we 
know, is the prince of miners, and burrows 
into the earth with surprising rapidity, and 
we read over and over again that sportsmen, 
with quite a regiment of labourers, armed 
with pickaxes and shovels, have often taken 
three or even four days before they have been 
able to craw the animal from his fastness. 
The behaviour of some badgers when being 
dug out a few years ago from a bank 
in a Kentish covert quite bears out these 
statements. I have a recollection that the 
aid of two active terriers, seemingly endless 
digging, sulphurous fumes, and I think, 
finally, some dynamite were brought into 
requisition before the badgers were at last 
bagged. In the old days his misery did 


not end when he was caught, for, ‘after 
being pulled into daylight by the aid of 
two cruel-looking iron pincers, more often 
than not he was put into a sack, having 
first had all his teeth drawn or his lower jaw 
broken to render him harmless, and then 
he was let loose in a yard and the young 
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caught in the toils of the net or forced to 
stand at bay and defend himself. But 
generally they were attacked by dogs 
within their fortresses, and their pursuers 
would dig them out at great pains with 


badger-hounds were trained to tackle him. 
Du Fouilloux seems to have been more 
humane, and to have turned him loose 
for the edification of his young hounds with- 
out depriving him of his chief defences; 
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but then he also adds: “ But he that will 
be present at such pastimes may do well to 
be booted; for I have lent a Foxe ora 
Badgerd ere now a piece of my hose and 
the skin and flesh for company, which he 
never restored againe.” This celebrated 
hunter of stag, wild-boar, and the hare 
seems to have treated fox and badger 
drawing as more of a jokethan a serious 
form of sport, and in his description of 
the requisites for a gentleman to take 
with him for such a day’s sport one can 
but suspect him of joking. He, among 
other things, recommends a “ windbed 
which is made of leather strongly sewed on 
all four sides, and having a pipe at one of 
the corners to blow out” ; this to prevent 
the country wagon from jolting too much, 
and he must not forget “‘ to cause his cook 
and butler to hang a good store of bags 
and bottels about the ranes and pins 
thereof, for it will be both comely and 
comfortable.” Then taking with him the 
dozen or more implements, of which there 
are woodcuts in his book, we read: ‘ In 
this order of battell a nobleman or gentle- 
man may march to besiege the fox and 
badgerd in their strongest holes and 
castles, and may break their casmets, 
platforms, and parapets, and work to 
them with mynes and _ countermines 
untill they get their skins to make furs 
and mittens.” 

With the furs they also “ dresse horse- 
collers withall.” In the old treatise known 
as “‘ Le Roi Modus,” the poor man is in- 
structed how to catch badgers, for although 
he doeth him no harm, yet his skin is 
valuable, “as no shoes last as long as 
those of badger’s leather.” We learn, 
furthermore, on the authority of a German 
writer of the last century, that the fat of a 
badger mixed with warm beer is good 
medicine, whether taken inwardly or 
outwardly, for sprains and dislocations, 
but it is not good for broken limbs, as it 
softens the already broken bones. 

Picture No. 3 represents an otter-hunt. 
These animals were very numerous, and so 
common that Gaston says there are few 
people who have not seen them. The 
otter-hounds, we are told, were trained to 
go into the water by having their food 
placed in troughs in some pond where 
they had to swim to get at it. It was 
recommended to begin this way of feeding 
as soon as the puppies were four months 
old. They had evidently not a race of 


dogs that took naturally to the water, 
although, from Stradanus’s drawings, we 
may conjecture that they used a kind of 
spaniel. 
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Less familiar to us than the chases 
already described is that depicted in 
picture No. 4, for the essentially Oriental 
sport of hunting with the trained leopard 
(Felis jubata, the cheetah of the Hindoos) 
was never acclimatised in England, 
although it was quite in vogue on the 
Continent during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. We are told by the 
scribe of the Latin inscription beneath 
this picture that it represents a hunting 
party of Turkish grandees. He had 
probably heard that this was the favourite 
sport of the Turks, and no doubt the fame 
of the Great Mogul Akbar’s hunting 
establishment had reached him. For 
Akbar, who lived at the close of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, is said to have kept over 
one thousand leopards for the chase. The 
sportsmen, however, are in European dress, 
.and Stradanus evidently meant it to be 
just what it appears to us, a sixteenth- 
century European hunting party. 

The Italians, who, through their com- 
mercial connections, were brought into con- 
stant relations with the East, seem first to 
have introduced this form of chase into 
Europe at a very early date, and the 
Franks probably brought back some 
practical knowledge of the subject from 
the first Crusades, having seen how the 
Syrians, who were great adepts in training 
the cheetah, used it in hunting deer and 
antelope. 

Francis I. had many trained leopards, 
and the naturalist Gessner describes the 
manner in which he says he saw them used 
at this monarch’s Court. The leopard sat 
on a cushion behind a mounted huntsman 
(just as the artist shows us), the huntsman 
holding him by a chain till the quarry was 
viewed; then the chain was loosed, and 
with a few prodigious bounds the leopard 
had reached his prey and strangled it. A 
piece of meat had then to be presentéd to 
him, to make him release his capture. To 
do this, the huntsman held the meat 
between his legs and walked backwards 
towards him, tempting him with the meat 
till he was in this manner enabled to catch 
him again. This, Gessner says, he was 
told was necessary, for if the huntsman 
had faced the leopard, he would spring 
on to the man and tear him. However 
that might be, the naturalist remarks that 
the animal was docile enough as soon as 
he: was once more on his chain, and 
jumped up quite willingly on to his seat on 
the horse. In the seventeenth century 
the training of leopards was given up in 
France, and in Germany the Emperor 
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Leopold I (1658-1705) seems to have been 
the last monarch to keep these animals, 
and he was constantly to be seen riding 
out with one en croupe. 

According to Stradanus, bear-hunting in 
the olden days must have been very dif- 
ferent from what it is now. The sportsman 
who is keen to obtain a grizzly, a brown, 
or a black bear in the Rocky Mountains 
will tell one what uncertain sport it is. One 
may hunt diligently for months and not 
see a single specimen, and then at another 
time, when the rifle is safe in its rack at 
home and a bear is the last beast one is 
anxious to meet, Master Bruin quietly 
trots across the trail. How often the 
tracking of bear in Norway and other 
parts of Northern Europe turns out to be 
a failure is well known, and a man con- 
siders himself lucky to have obtained a 
few bear-skins as trophies of many toilsome 
expeditions. 

Stradanus’s sportsmen seem much more 
lucky, and his pictures of this chase are 
full of action. He appears fully to have 
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doubt, have seen archers and men with 
crossbows also taking aim at him; for 
Gaston tells us that bears must be chased 
with hounds, with greyhounds, and with 
mastiffs ; there should be archers and men 
with crossbows, or both, and men with 
strong daggers. One man alone, he con- 
siders, could kill a bear, but it is surer to 
have two or three striking in good concert 
together. ‘This is not yet all, for he goes 
on to say that men on horseback must 
throw their lances at him, and there should 
be “‘ ropes and nets and other harness,” to 
take him with! 

As usual, when describing the chase of 
any animal that does not run well before 
hounds, Gaston dismisses the subject after 
treating of it briefly with the remark that 
there is “ but little pleasure in this sport.” 
He says that bear’s pads are the best part 

of him to eat. Apropos of the last remark, 
ann living on the Pacific Coast I one day 
found my Chinese cook stirring some 
savoury mess over the fire; on inquiring 
what it was, I was told that it was 
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risen to the emergency of this dangerous 
sport, and shows us troops of men armed 
to the teeth attacking poor Bruin. If it 
had been possible to have crowded more 
incident into the picture we should, no 


“‘bear’s feet and heap green stuff,” and 
learnt that he was cooking up bear’s paws 
with herbs, and was going to take this 
stew as a medicine, as he declared he had 
felt “‘ velly sick” ever since he had had 
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his photograph taken some few days pre- 
viously. Against all such illnesses as arise 
from the action of the camera, I have no 
doubt bear’s feet would prove a most 
satisfactory antidote. Anyway, Ah Gee 
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poles standing at a respectful distance 
from the battlefield). It seems quite 
possible that men constantly wearing 
armour may also have considered it a 
practical hunting - costume for a hand- 


A SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARTIST’S NOTION OF A BEAR-DRIVE. 


seemed none the worse for the remedy, 
and grew fat, and flourished exceedingly 
for some time afterwards in my kitchen in 
spite of his unlucky photograph being 
firmly stuck into my album. 

So far I have found no written records 


of knights fully equipped in armour 
attacking bears, as is represented in our 
last picture. According to it the bears 
seem to have been driven to an open 
clearing in the forest (see the beaters with 


to-hand combat with bears. ° It is difficult 
to distinguish what the artist had on good 
authority, and -how much of his matter is 
the outcome of the popular imagination 
of his time, and purely apocryphal. It 
is also difficult to realise how much more 
usual a close encounter with a fierce and 
wounded animal was in the olden times 
than it is in these days of rifles shooting 
at distances that ensure the sportsman 
comparative immunity from attack. 
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STORIES OF BRITISH BATTLES. 


A QUESTION OF STRIPES: 


By J. D. 


I.—MASTER AND MAN. 
ITH a profound sigh, Andrew 
Macainsh laid down the riding- 
boot he had finished polishing. Then he 
took up its fellow and began to remove 
the thick coating of dust that bore witness 
to a prolonged march. Andrew’s task 
liked him little, but he set his features 
like a gun-flint and persevered. The July 
sun, some three hours past the meridian, 
smote unkindly on the trooper’s perspiring 
face, and caused him to move a little way 
into the shadow of his master’s tent. 
Comforted somewhat by this change of 
position, he resumed his work with 
another sigh, rounded off by something 
less innocent though more articulate, 
which drew a remonstrance from within 
the canvas. 

‘“‘“Swear not at all, Andrew,” said a 
quiet voice in precise and somewhat 
pedantic intonation. ‘‘ What saith the 
Scripture ?” 

“Heth! but he’s gleg,” Andrew 
muttered to himself, driving his brush 
with increased vigour, as though he would 
rub out his fault. Then in a louder and 
more deliberate voice, he added: ‘‘I ask 
your pardon, Doctor Hare; the aith 
loupit oot unawares, my mind being 
greatly preoccupeet, by the—hoot awa!” 
he ejaculated, checking a new transgression 
in mid volley, ‘‘ wi’ this stoury job.” 

The Chaplain vouchsafed no response, 
and for several minutes Andrew polished 
the boot in dour silence, but at last another 
brace of rough breathings—one inarticulate, 
the other not—escaped from his sturdy 
chest. 

There was a movement of camp furni- 
ture within, and the Reverend Dr. Hare 
appeared at the tent door. He glanced 
not unkindly at his henchman, who, 
pursing his lips tight, plied his work, 
affecting not to be aware of the presence 
of the Church militant. 

“‘ Andrew,” said the Doctor gravely. 
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A TALE OF OUDENARDE. 


SYMON. 


“Sir,” said Andrew, stiffening his back 
as he came to attention. 

“You have something on your mind, 
Andrew ?” 

‘* Maybe ay, Sir,” returned the trooper 
guardedly, ‘‘ and maybe no.” 

“But it is ‘ay,’ I know, for you are 
never persistently and wantonly profane 
unless when you are in trouble. By-the- 
bye, those ducklings you brought in last 
night ; I trust they were not P 

‘“‘Fye, na, Sir,” Macainsh interrupted, 
with that refinement of respectful dis- 
respect which Heaven has ordained shall 
be the sole prerogative of Scots serving- 
men—and women, “fye, na; the deukies 
were peyt for pintedly, far ower dear, in 
fac’, but yon auld frow at Asch was grippy 
by ordinar’. Na, na, Sir, I hae nae desire 
to feel the flat o’ the Provost-Marshal’s 
sabre atween my shouthers a second time,” 
and Andrew twitched his shoulder-blades 
as if his tunic were a comfortless misfit. 
““That eediot, Donal’ Roy,” he growled, 
“it was’ his wyte ; but I'll hae him yet.” 

“We are commanded to love our 
enemies,” remarked Dr. Hare reprovingly. 

‘‘Aiblins, Sir, aiblins,” said Andrew 
doubtfully. ‘That text may be a’ vera 
weel for non-combatants, but it’s a hard 
sayin’ for the effective man. It would be 
sheer heepocrisy, noo, for me tae pre- 
tend ony regaird for twa-three I could 
name.” 

Dr. Hare shook his head. 

“But, Dr. Hare,” the henchman per- 
sisted, ‘‘ it’s better, is’t no, to pass by the 
command a’thegither than to be a heepo- 
crite ?” 

“* Perhaps, 
rcflectively, 
point a 

“By your leave, Sir,” Andrew inter- 
jected, resuming his brush, “I maun get 
on, I’m on duty in half an hour, and your 
buits is no’ near richt yet. That was a sair 
mairch frae Asch to Herfelingen here.” 


Hare 
a fine 


Andrew,” said Dr. 
“‘ perhaps ; it is 


ss 
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** It was,” 
Andrew, 
man.” 

“1 hae hintit at it, Sir, onywye.’ 

“Tt is your old grudge at Donald Roy 
for the peccadillo of the chickens ?” 

“I could maybe forgie that, Sir, wi’ an 
effort, for it concerned naebody but mysel’ 
and Donal’, but now that he’s been made 
a corporal, the matter’s mair serious. 
There’s others to consider. I ken that 
Donal’ paid Jock Tamson, the broken-doon 
Aiberdeen collegian in oor troop, half- 
a-croon to write a letter to Scotland tellin’ 
a’ aboot his promotion. That's the 
mischief.” 

** Ah, I see,” said Dr. Hare with intelli- 
gence, “a young woman.” 

‘“‘Fye na, Sir, an auld ane; twa o’ them, 
his mither and mine, baith neighbours in 
the parish o’ Clatt. My mither’s life will 
be a sorrow frae the day thon letter wins 
hame, for Lucky Roy’s tongue ’ill be 
neither to haud nor bin’ when she hears 
that her gowk’s a corporal.” 

“* Her what ?” queried Dr. Hare eagerly. 

“Ou, juist her son,” returned Andrew 
drily. 

“*T understand,” mused the divine; “I 
understand—‘ gowk’ equal ‘son.’ I shall 
soon be purely perfect in your vernacular, 
Andrew.” 

** Surely, 


the Doctor assented ; “ but, 
you have not told me the trouble, 


Sir, surely ; what for no?” said 


the henchman indulgently. 


Dr. Hare meditated for a time on 
philology. ‘ Then,” he queried at length, 
as his thoughts returned to Andrew’s 
grievance, “‘it is promotion you would 
like 2?” 

“T wull not deny, Sir, that whiles I am 
a wee thing ambeetious. Ye see, it would 
be graun to be able to send word to my 
mither that I was upsides wi’ Donal’ Roy, 
or maybe a thocht aboove him, the ill- 
fashioned sinner.” 

‘“‘Hush, Andrew! We are all alike 
sinners; but this is unworthy jealousy. Roy 
earned his promotion fairly.” 

“Fair or no fair,’ retorted Andrew, 
forgetting himself in his ire, ‘‘ he had nae 
reason to send hame word o’ what I got 
frae the provost for the chickens. Ay,” 
he continued, as the Chaplain arched his 
eyebrows, “‘I lay doon in the trench to 
hear what he was garrin’ Jock Tamson 
write, and at the end he said, ‘ tell Andrew 
Macainsh’s mother her son’s gotten half-a- 
dozen stripes for stealin’ hens.’ Syne he 
gart Tamson tak’ his aith he’d written’t 
doon, for Jock refused at first. Afore 
Donal’ peyt him, though, he said, ‘I swear 
to the stripes,” and ‘Cornet Hay comin’ 
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by at the time they referred it to him. 
The Cornet held the letter to the licht 
o’ the camp-fire, leuch, and says, ‘ Yes, 
yes, Roy, the stripes are there, sure 
enough.’ Dod! My mither will be fair 
disgraced.” 

** You are a dutiful son, Andrew,” said 
Dr. Hare, controlling a smile. 

“I hae the best ofexamples afore my een. 
Was’t no the day afore yesterday that 
Prince Eugene, honest man, gaed awa to 
Brussels to see the auld leddy his mither, 
the Countess of Soissons. Deed, Dr. 
Hare, I was fair envyous o’ ’s Highness 
when I saw him ride awa’. Heth, I 
thocht, gif the parish o’ Clatt were as near 
han’s Brussels, there would be twa auld 
wives and their sons weel pleased the day. 
Weel, weel, the neist best thing would be 
a little promotion—but luck seldom fa’s 
at my door.” 

** We shall see, Andrew, we shall see!” 
said the Doctor cheerily. ‘‘ Luck may 
be nearer than you think. In two days at 
most, I believe, there will be some pretty 
tough work on hand, if Oudenarde is to 
remain ours.” 

“So they say, Sir. Death and Glory! 
Death and Glory! I’ll juist houp for 
neither, so as no tae be disappointit. 
There, Sir, that’s your boots feenished!” 

“‘Lay them inside the tent, Andrew, 
No; nothing more at present. Ah, Major 
Bingham, good evening !” 

Bingham returned the Chaplain’s greet- 
ing, and with an amused smile stood 
watching the retreating Andrew, who had 
saluted and gone about his business. 

“Well, Doctor,” he said, with under- 
standing, as the trooper disappeared, 
‘“‘what’s Andrew’s ‘ deeficulty’ now ?” 

‘* Mainly temporal, Major. He is merely, 
as he would say, a wee thing ambeetious.” 

‘“* Beyond reason ?” 

‘* Corporal to his name would ‘suffice.” 

“H’m! But, see, here he is again.” 

Dr. Hare looked round, and discovered 
Andrew at attention close to his elbow. 

“Well, what is it?” _— the master. 

“TI ask your pardon, Sir, if I make too- 
bold, but what I cam’ back to say was that 
T didna mention thon,” Andrew nodded 
mysteriously, “‘ oot o’ ony desire to curry 
favour. I couldna think o’ takin’ a rise 
throw ‘influence,’ as they ca’t. Even Donal’ 
Roy got’s promotion for’s conduct in a 
bit skirmish. I maun do no less; an’ 
more if possible.” 

“Very good, Andrew. 
take your chance then.” 

Macainsh shook his head gloomily. 
“ Ay, ay, juist that, juist that,” he muttered, 


You must just 
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and was turning away when Bingham 
stopped him. 

‘Stay, Macainsh; would you object if 
influence were used, not to promote you, 
but to give you a chance of doing some- 
thing—something that might be to your 
advantage, say ?” 

“Oh fye na, Sir, sae lang as there was 
sufficient risk i’ the job itsel’.” 

**Good, that will do. By - the - bye, 
Hare,” the Major resumed, as Andrew 
finally vanished, “if your man is above 
accepting favours, I’m not. A post has 
just come in. Cardonel’s hands are full, 
so the Duke wishes me to make an abstract 
of some correspondence before Prince 
Eugene returns—he is expected about 
five. I must have help if the work is to 
be done in time, and thought I might rely 
upon your goodness ?” 

“‘ Certainly, my dear Bingham, certainly. 
Where are the papers ?” 

“In the Duke’s tent. His Grace and 
Cardonel are selecting what is important. 
They will be ready for us now.” 

When the Major and the Chaplain 
reached the General’s quarters, Mr. Car- 
donel, Marlborough’s chief secretary, 
brought out a bundle of papers, which he 
handed to Bingham with a few instruc- 
tions. ‘‘ You will find accommodation 
yonder,” he remarked, pointing to a little 
camp-table and a couple of chairs, stand- 
ing a yard or two from the tent door. “I 
shall bring you writing materials imme- 
diately.” 

‘‘How is his Grace this afternoon ?” 
Hare inquired, when Cardonel returned. 

‘“* Greatly improved, I am happy to say,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ The fever has left him 
entirely.” 

One or two further commonplaces were 
exchanged, and then the secretary retired, 
whereupon Bingham and the Chaplain 
bent to their task, forgetful that the world 
contained such a being as a controversial 
and scrupulous Scottish sentinel. As fate 
would have it, however, they were soon to 
remember his existence. 


IIl.—TO CATCH THE POST! 


‘‘We shall have finished in time, I think,” 
Major Bingham remarked an hour and a 
half later, “‘ unless Prince Eugene arrives 
all the earlier.” 

‘“* There are only these few letters from 
the Hague,” Dr. Hare answered, laying 
his hand on the last bundle. ‘‘ More 
annoyance and delay, I suppose, over the 
Dutch forces. Let us see. But what’s 
this!—a sealed letter, addressed in the 
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‘To the Lord Treasurer 
Surely it has no business 


Duke’s hand, 
Godolphin’ ! 
here !” 

“It has evidently been misplaced—I’ll 
speak to Cardonel. But, stay! surely the 
Prince has returned. Yes—listen—there 
go the drums!” 

Amid a stir of welcome Prince Eugene 
passed through the camp towards Marl- 
borough’s headquarters. The Duke, 
although still weak and shaken by his 
recent disorder, quitted his tent and 
stepped out a few paces to meet his 
great colleague, whom he welcomed with 
a heartiness that bore witness to their 
perfect unanimity. 

When the Generals had entered the tent 
Dr. Hare and Bingham resumed their seats 
and set about completing their task. Ina 
few moments Marlborough and Eugene 
reappeared before the tent, and Cardonel 
approached the Chaplain and his com- 
panion. 

“You have finished, gentlemen ?” he 
said. 

““‘Ve have,” replied Bingham, placing 
the papers in the secretary’s hands. ‘‘ This 
letter for London, however, seems to 
have gone astray!” 

‘“* Plague take it!” Cardonel exclaimed, 
“it should have gone by this afternoon’s 
post. How the deuce had I overlooked 
it? I must tell the Duke.” 

Marlborough took the oversight with the 
utmost good-nature. ‘“ Accidents will 
happen, Mr. Cardonel,” he said, opening 
the packet. ‘I shall add a line or two to 
the letter and then it must be despatched 
post-haste.” Stepping towards the table, 
the Duke took up a pen and scrawled a 
few sentences. Then, giving the packet 
to Cardonel to seal again, he turned to the 
Chaplain and the Major, whom he recog- 
nised with a nod. 

“We shall want a messenger, Mr. 
Bingham, with a head on his shoulders, 
to overtake the post escort. Can you 
name the man?” 

Bingham and Hare exchanged glances. 

“There’s a fellow of ours, my Lord 
Duke; a Scotsman, servant to Dr. Hare, 
as likely as any rs 

“IT trust you can spare him without 
inconvenience, Doctor.” 

** Your Grace’s service must always take 
precedence of mine.” 

** You are very good. I should like to see 
the man. Let him be sent for. Also that 
other Scotsman, who figured in the skirmish 
at Tubize. I have work for him, too.” 

Dr. Hare and Bingham again ex- 
changed glances. Marlborough marked 
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the Chaplain’s elevation of eyebrow, but 
said nothing. 

Five minutes’ time brought Roy 
and Macainsh into the presence of the 
Commander-in-Chief. ‘They looked a 
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In Roy there was little to distinguish him 
from the average adventurer of body and 
soul for sixpence a day and his chance of 
bounty or a bullet. 

The Duke asked the men’s names, looked 





THE DUKE 
tough, well-set-up pair, equal to any 
exploit. Each had the hard, determined 
features of the northern Scct, but in Andrew 
the harshness was relieved by an intelli- 
gent eye and a mouth which discipline 
had not robbed of its natural kindliness. 


QUITTED HIS TENT 


TO WELCOME HIS COLLEAGUE, 


closely at them, and immediately gave them 
their instructions. 

“You, Corporal Roy, are to get into 
Oudenarde by hook or crook with this 


letter to the Governor. The place is 
invested on both sides, so you have a 
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chance of bettering yourself still further. 
You, Private Mac—Mac—ainsh, are to 
overtake the post that went out early this 
afternoon and deliver this packet to the 
officer in charge of the escort. By hard 
riding you may overtake it near Arlegem, 
five miles south-west of Oudenarde. Here 
it is on this map.- As far as I know at 
present, the roads in that direction are 
clear. You will together push north- 
west towards the Scheldt and cross it at 
that village, Arlegem, remember—Arlegem. 
There, if you fail to come up with the 
post, you will separate. Having done 
your work, you will strive to re-cross the 
Scheldt and keep along the right bank 
as far as the Abbey = Eenaeme, where you 
are likely to fall in with your regiment 
about this time wanes night. Mr. 
Cardonel will give you money. You 
may need it. Don’t spare your cattle. 
If necessary, requisition fresh horses.” 

Ten minutes later the ill-assorted couple 
were ready to start. 

Before they went Dr. Hare had a word 
with his man. ‘See that ye fall not 
out by the way, Andrew,” he said with 
meaning. 

““My duty is afore my private inclin- 
ation, Sir. Wi’ a shut mou’ I think I’ll 
mak’ oot. Wha will ye get to look after 
ye, Sir, or I come ‘back—if I div come 
back?” Andrew gave a grunt and turned 
abruptly aside. 

“T had thought of John Thomson.” 

Andrew received the news grimly. ‘I 
doot, Dr. Hare, Jock has ower muckle 
Laitin to be a good gentleman’s servant. 
He’ll be readin’ your buiks whan he sud be 
brushin’ your cassock.” 

‘“*We can correct that, Andrew. Come, 
here’s a dram for your journey,” and the 
Doctor handed his servant a little silver 
flask. 

“It’s ower guid, Sir,” 
“the auld leather ane 
better.” 

“Take it for luck, Andrew, you may be 
going to make your fortune.” 

Thank ye kindly, Sir, but it’s no 
likely,” Andrew sighed, as he rode away 
to join his comrade. 

It was six o’clock when the troopers 
cleared the outposts. At the evening 
tattoo the army resumed its march towards 
Lessines. 

Just as the Duke was setting his forces 
in motion, a scout came in with the news 
that a heavy train of French artillery, 
under a strong cavalry escort, was moving 
on Ouden arde from Tournay, by way of 
Helchin and Arlegem. 


Andrew objected, 


would suit me 
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** Arlegem,” repeated the Duke dryly, on 
hearing the intimation, “‘ then our two 
troopers will need all their national 
caution if they would avoid being very 
prettily trapped!” 


III.—BLOWS. 
**O’ a’ the onlucky deevils leevin,” 
exclaimed Mavainsh, ‘“‘I think I’m the 
warst. That.this should fa’ oot juist when 
we ’re near han’ on them—if the innkeeper 
was correc. 

Donald and Andrew were standing on the 
road above the ford opposite Arlegem, 
ruefully surveying the latter’s fallen 
charger. The cold light of dawn showed 
that the animal was in a_ wretched 
plight. 

‘** Broken,” Roy remarked laconically 
after a close scrutiny of the horse’s near 
foreleg. 

“I doot it,” returned Andrew. “ Peer 
beast. We daurna pistol him, though, for 
the noise, and / canna club him. He’s 
cairriet me weel this mony a day, peer 
Churchill! I nam’t him efter the Duke. 
Sey, I’ll tak’ your mount an’ step oot by a 
bittie, Donal’, and ye’ll tak’ the butt o’ your 
carbine 

Andrew walked a few yards along the 
road, slung Donald’s bridle over his arm, 
and put his fingers in his ears to shut out 
the sickening thud that would sound 
Churchill’s knell. In a few moments 
Roy rejoined him. Andrew did not look 
back. 

“Weel,” he said, “we maun ford baith 
thegither upon your beast’s back. There’ll 
maybe be a chance o’a fresh horse 
yonder. If no, we’ll toss for wha’s to 
go on.” 

Roy growled his assent, and the river 
was passed without mishap, though at 
considerable peril. 

On the other side the road wound 
steeply up a tree-clad slope, beyond which, 
at a distance of half a mile, lay the village. 
The troopers, one of them now perforce a 
footman, were ascending the hill at a 
leisurely pace when suddenly Donald drew 
rein. 

“Look yonder,” he whispered, “ juist 
whaur the road tak’s the turn doonwith 
again. Look aboon thon busses at the 
roadside.” 

Sure enough the rising sun was glittering 
on something straight and bright. 

“A gun-barrel!” Andrew exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

** Ay, and a French sentry wi’t. 
better gang back” 


We’se 
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“* Naething o’ the kind, ye eediot. Come 
in by here, though.” 

Andrew seized the horse’s bridle and 
led it a little way aside into the wood. 

‘*Dismount,” said Andrew laconically, 
and Donald, although a corporal, obeyed 
in some bewilderment. Though brave 
enough in the heat of combat, he was not 
altogether rapid at grasping certain situa- 
tions. 

““Tether yer beast and lat him eat, and 
- syne tak’ a dram. Hae!” 

The last situation Donald grasped with 
more ease. He accepted with alacrity the 
flask Andrew extended to him. A stiff 
pull restored his equanimity. 

**Now,” Andrew continued, ‘“‘the wood ’s 
freely thick; we maun creep up throw’t 
and win til the topa good bittie to the 
richt o’ that French chiel. From there, 
as the innkeeper said, we should see the 
village, the other side o’ the hill being 
clear o’ trees. Come awa’, an’ tak’ care 
no’ to step on dry sticks.” 

With infinite caution the adventurers 
reached the summit in safety. The wood 
was fringed by a low screen of brushwood. 
Towards this they crawled, and, reaching 
the outer edge, they lay close for a few 
minutes. Presently, Andrew ventured to 
raise his head, and peered to the left 
around the shelter of a bush. 

“*T see the birkie,” he whispered, draw- 
ing back. ‘“‘ He’s adragoon. His horse is 
tethered close aside him. I wuss it 
dinna’ whinny and set up yours. Gweed- 
sake! that would clean blaud’s.” 

Andrew then risked a peep in the 
opposite direction, and, failing to discover 
another outpost, he grew bolder. ‘‘ There’s 
a gey slap i’ the busses out ower a bittie,” 
he remarked, “farrer til the richt. We'll 
wammle ower, and maybe we’ll see the 
village.” 

It was as he supposed. Below them lay 
Arlegem, with the dusty highroad winding 
through it. The highway was thronged 
with troops, pieces of artillery, and ammu- 
nition wagons. The road beyond the 
village was almost deserted, so it was 
evident that this was the head of the 
convoy which must have come up only a 
very short time before. Taking out a little 
spy-glass, Andrew scanned the distant line 
of road, and, after a long look, he cursed 
vigorously. 

‘““Ay, that’s the post escort, an’ nae 
mistak’,” he began, snapping his glass 

together. 

** Sweer low intil yersel’, than,” Donald 
admonished him quietly, ‘“‘if ye value 
your skin. The thing micht hae been 
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waur, hooever. They’ve had a nairra 


shave.” 
“They hiv that. Dod, though, it’s 
provokin’. Ane o’’s could easy tak’ them 


in yet, but for that French clanjamfray 
doon by. The village is steerin’ wi’ them 
already; look!” and Andrew handed 
Donald his telescope. ‘* We hae nae time 
for a lang detour. But I hae’t,” he 
whispered with inspiration; “I hae’t. 
This birkie here is an advanced post, I 
can see, he’s a’ but oot o’ sicht o’ the 
lave. Hoo would it be to creep up ahint 
him—and syne—and syne Ps 

** Syne what ?” 

** Bide ye.” 

The sentinel leaned lazily on his musket, 
and indulged his fancy in a morning 
dream of Jeannette far away. It was the 
pleasantest of dreams, for Jeannette was 
very pretty, and Jeannot’s fancy was young 
and ardent. Every private, he was telling 
himself, carries the ddé/on du maréchal in 
his knapsack—who knows, who knows— 
Jeannette may yet. be—the rest was 
oblivion; for a pistol butt came down 
squarely on poor Jeannot’s pate, and he 
dropped senseless at his post. 

“That’s Aim sattlet, onywye,” Andrew 
commented grimly; “noo haul him in 
oot o’ sicht. He’s no kilt, but it Il bea 
whilie or he comes til himsel’ after thon.” 

“What are ye at ?” Donald inquired in 
some perplexity. 

“Bide ye,” Andrew returned. 
aff his uniform, and quick aboot it.” 

At the same time Andrew swiftly 
removed his own. Luckily, poor Jeannot 
was about Andrew’s size, so the borrowed 
feathers were not a palpable misfit. In 
five minutes he stood arrayed. 

“* Noo,” he said, ‘‘I’m_ gaun to tak’ the 
loan o’ the French birkie’s horse and dash 
through their lines and past the village as 
gin I war on a message to ane o’ their 
officers. If I’m challenged I’ll wave the 
seal o’ the letter in their faces and ride on. 
That ought to get me throw. I’ll be up 
wi’ the escort in an hour.” 

Donald shot an ugly look at his comrade. 
He saw that the game was worth while, 
and one he would have liked to play, but 
in cold blood he could not face it, nor was 
he willing that another should. 

‘“Ye ‘re a dead man,” he remarked. 
“Ye ’ll never get through.” 

“‘ Nae fear,” said Andrew scornfully. 

“We canna gang forrad, we canna gang 
back,” Donald persisted. ‘‘ The peppers 
we cairry would be weel pay’t for doon by 
there——” 

“Ye swine, would ye desert ?” 





‘Tak’ 
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“What for no ?” whined Donald. 

“Ye’ll repent that only ance then, but 
I’ll save ye frae yer folly,” and before 
Donald could stir a finger, Andrew had 
dealt him a buffet that stretched him as 
stark as Jeannot. 

“Noo for a free hand an’ a canny 
rein!” Andrew cried, ‘but whaur’s 
Donal’s peppers; for 1’ll hae to feenish 
baith jobs ma lane.” 

He found the letters, looked to his 
pistols, and then untethered the French- 
man’s horse, which he led cautiously to 
the foot of the hill. There he mounted, 
and struck at a brisk trot across some 
meadows skirting the highroad. Before 
long he passed a picket, but the sentinel 
noting the familiar uniform and the sealed 
packet which Andrew displayed, did not 
challenge. Taking courage, Andrew held 
on to the village, where all was in con- 
fusion and no “pickets had as yet been 
posted. Quitting the fields at length for 
the encumbered highway, the riderthreaded 
his way boldly into Arlegem and passed 
along the main street at a swinging trot, 
still making play with his despatches. 
Every person in authority who chanced to 


notice him believed he was on business 
for, or to, every other person in authority. 
Those at the gates thought he was for the 
officers at the Angel; the subaltern at the 
Angel tap-room window fancied he must 


be on a mission from the General, who 
had not yet come up, to the officer com- 
manding the forces before Oudenarde, so 
the gallant subaltern winked to the bar- 
maid and thought no more of the horse- 
man, who, drawing a long breath of relief, 
cleared the village, struck spurs into his 
steed, and dashed away in pursuit of the 
mail-carriers. 

An hour’s hard gallop brought him close 
to the party, which had halted to snatch a 
meal. He shouted and dashed ahead, 
only to be met by a pistol ball, which 
pierced his hat. A second grazed his 
temple. This gave him pause. 

**Dodsake, I micht ha’ kent,” he re- 
flected, ‘it’s the daumed Frinch uni- 
form.” Then, raising his voice, he shouted, 
“‘A freen’, a freen’; hold your fire!” 

He was suffered to approach unmolested. 
Having presented his packet and received 
a receipt, he accepted some refreshment 
from the party, who were inclined to make 
much of him for the little time they 
might be together. In half an hour 
they separated. | 

““And noo,” said Andrew, as once 


more he sprang to the saddle, “noo for 
Oudenarde ! ” 
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IV.—FROM NOON TO. NIGHT. 
Andrew found less difficulty than he had 
anticipated with that portion of his errand 
which he performed as voluntary deputy 
for Donald Roy. The French force which 
had been detached to invest Oudenarde, 
uncertain of support from the main body, 
had retired to a considerable distance, 
unwilling to draw upon itself the fire of 
the fortress. Consequently, the roads were 
unimpeded. ‘The trooper's only care was 
his borrowed garb, but as he approached 
the town he turned his coat inside out 
and so escaped a leaden reception. For 
the rest, his good Scots tongue and the 
letter he bore were sufficient passport. 

Having performed his business with the 
Governor, Andrew was directed to refresh 
himself, which he did in his usual thorough 
manner. Thereafter he delighted the 
guard-room with sundry ditties, and 
having become very friendly with one or 
two of Waleff’s dragoons, with whom he 
made a shift to converse, he was taken by 
those worthies for a stroll round the town. 
From the ramparts they descried at a 
great distance the French artillery train, 
which was making a wide détour towards 
the north-east. ‘To the south-east there 
was as yet no sign of the allied advance. 
About a mile and a half down the Scheldt 
lay the town and abbey of Eenaeme, whither 
Andrew should have betaken himself had 
the allied forces been in sight. As it was, 
he was advised to remain in the town 
until the Duke’s forces should put in an 
appearance. Exceedingly well satisfied 
with himself, as with his quarters and 
company, the trooper was nothing loth. 

About ten o’clock on the following 
morning, the 11th of July, General 
Cadogan’s engineers reached the Scheldt 
between. Oudenarde and Eenaeme, and 
began to construct bridges for the passage 
of the allied army. Hearing this, Andrew 
took leave of his entertainers and rode out 
in quest of his regiment, which he knew 
must now be close at hand. 

As he jogged along, reflection awoke. 
The joy of adventure had hitherto blinded 
him to the probable consequences of his 
action. But now he remembered that 
Donald’s disappearance had to be ac- 
counted for, and, much as Andrew detested 
him, he had no mind to accuse Roy of 
attempted desertion. The hearty goodwill 
of the buffet he had dealt his enemy had 
reacted genially upon Andrew’s feelings. 

** Weel, weel,” he concluded inwardly ; 
“*T’ll juist need to lee. He’sascoun’rel, 
but I’m no willin’ to get him shot, for a’ 
that. I’m no a practeesed leear, but 
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we’ll mak’ oot.” He leaned forward, 
patted his horse, and whistled ‘“‘ Broken 
Bones at Luncarty.” 

About two in the afternoon Andrew dis- 
covered his regiment bivouacked in a 
country lane near the abbey waiting their 
turn to cross the river, beyond which, near 
the village of Bevere, a sharp skirmish 
was in progress, for the French main body 
was crossing the Scheldt simultaneously a 
little lower down, and a general action 
was imminent. He reported himself to 
Cornet Hay, and was directed to seek out 
Major Bingham, who was with the Duke 
and Prince Eugene superintending the 
passage of the Scheldt. He found the 
staff without difficulty, and the Duke, on 
hearing of his return, immediately desired 
to speak with him. 

Marlborough took the two 
examined them, and remarked— 

“You did the second message also, I 
see. Where is your comrade ?” 

Andrew was not, as he had confessed to 


receipts, 


himself, a ‘‘ practeesed leear.” He stam- 
mered, grew red, choked, and _ finally 
blurted out— 

“Faith, my Lord Duke, I—I—I— 


dinna—that is, he was overcome afore he 
kent whaur he was. I got aff only by the 
skin o’ ma teeth.” 

** How did you come by the Corporal’s 
letter then ?” Marlborough asked severely. 

“IT got haud o’t at the last moment, 
and rade for dear life.” 

Marlborough eyed Andrew coldly, and 
turned to Dr. Hare, who was of the party. 


The Chaplain had been watching his 
servant’s embarrassment with evident 
distress. 

“Your man is_ generally truthful, 


Doctor ?” the Duke inquired. 
** Yes, your Grace, invariably so.” 
The Duke nodded. ‘‘That’s a curious 


uniform of yours, Macainsh,” he con- 
tinued. 

““My Lord Duke, I had to disguise 
masel’ to get awa’.” 


“* And yet you were taken unawares ?” 

** Roy was, your Grace, but no’ me.” 

“I shall inquire further into this,” 
Duke broke off. ‘‘It is very extraordinary. 
In the meantime you are under arrest. 
Corporal there, and two file!” 

“I shall be responsible for his appear- 
ance, your Grace,” Dr. Hare interposed, 
anxious to save Andrew humiliation. 

“Very well; but he must remain in 
close attendance upon you.’ 

Meanwhile, the skirmish before Bevere 
had resulted in a considerable advantage 
to the Allies, and a body of French 


the 
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prisoners began to defile across the nearest 
pontoon bridge. As they passed close to 
the staff a voice suddenly exclaimed: 
** Mon Dieu, it is he, the murderer! ” 

A prisoner with a bandaged head had 
halted, and was gesticulating fiercely 
before Andrew, who was regarding him 
with fallen jaw. 

“It’s the birkie,” 

“* What is it, man ? 
in French. 

“‘It is the murderer, Monsieur. Hear 
me. Yesterday morning I am on guard 
near Arlegem, where our artillery train had 
halted. Suddenly I am struck down by an 
invisible hand. I lie senseless for Heaven 
knows how long a time. At length I 
recover consciousness. Figure to yourself, 
Monsieur, the scene that meets my eyes. 
I behold this man here in the act of strik- 
ing down a comrade, whom he robs. I, 
too, find that I have been stripped and 
robbed. I swoon with pain, for my head 
is wounded. When I recover, my comrades 
are with me. They have seen nothing of 


Macainsh muttered. 
” the Duke inquired 


the body. Without doubt, the assassin, 
who even now has the audacity to be 
wearing my uniform, has taken care to 


hide his work. Vozla tout!” 
“TI must be going. Bingham, look 
after this prisoner, and take down his 


statement,” Marlborough said curtly, as 
the voluble witness concluded. ‘Dr. 
Hare, Macainsh must keep closely to the 
rear, unless you re quire him elsewhere.” 

‘‘Warse an’ warse,” groaned Andrew as 
the Duke rode away; “‘an’ noo I’ll be oot 
o’ the fechtin’ !” 


“Cheer up, man,” the Chaplain said 


heartily ; ‘“‘we’ll pull you clear yet. I’m 
convinced it’s a mistake.” 
**It is, Sir, as sure’s deeth,” returned 


Andrew fervently. 

Dr. Hare had a deeper reason for his 
concern than Andrew was aware. ‘The 
previous evening he had amused the 
Duke’s supper-table with the story of the 
rivalry between his servant and Roy, little 
dreaming what sinister construction might 
be put upon his words. 

For the present the Chaplain forbore 
to ask questions, earnestly hoping that Roy 
would make his appearance and solve the 
mystery. Once or twice the Doctor sent 
to the regiment now posted beyond the 
Scheldt to inquire ; but up to six o’clock, 
when the action had fully developed, 
there was no news of the missing trooper. 

Andrew chafed miserably, while the 
mocking musketry, which not even night- 
fall could silence, taunted him with 


inaction. 
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V.—FROM DARK TO DAWN. 
Shortly before nine o’clock the allied 
forces by a double flank movement had 
almost surrounded the French troops. 
Amid the scene of carnage, guided by the 
intermittent flashes of the guns, Dr. Hare 
was passing to and fro, affording such 
comfort as he could to the wounded and 
the dying. He had crossed the river 
about seven o’clock, taking Andrew with 
him, and the prisoner had found some dis- 
traction in aiding his master’s humane 
offices. 

Everywhere terror and confusion pre- 
vailed amongst the enemy. Whole 
regiments, throwing down their arms, 
attempted a blundering flight among the 
coppices which studded the battle-ground; 
others, bewildered by darkness or paralysed 
by despair, stood huddled together in mute 
disorder. In many cases friends were firing 
on friends. 

Then it was that an idea came to 
Andrew. If he might not fight, he wouid 
at least stop the random butchery and 
make prisoners. ‘The uncertainty of the 
vanquished was his opportunity. > 

“What are you about ?” the Chaplain 
inquired suddenly as Andrew broke away 
for a few yards. 

‘““A ploy o’ ma ain, Sir. It’s richt 
eneuch. That puir bombazed herd o’ 
French nowt had better be gotten in han’ 
somewye.” 

A dead drummer lay close at hand. 
Andrew took his drum and slung it on. 
Then he pulled the sticks from the dead 
man’s stiffened grasp. 

“Ve ken I listed for a drummer, Sir, 
at fourteen year,” he cried. 

“But what”—Dr. Hare began—‘ what 
do you mean? You have no orders.” 

‘* Nae maitter! I’m gaun tae beat the 
French assembly.” And, suiting the 
action to the word, Andrew plied his sticks 
with the dexterity of a past-master, moving, 
the while, towards the Allies’ lines. 

Like sheep following the bell-wether, 
Frenchmen of all ranks came stumbling 
up to the rally. Even the enemy’s drum- 
mers helped the stratagem, several falling 
into line with Andrewand striking up, never 
doubting that they were among friends. 
The crowd of prisoners was suffered to 
grow, and then some British officers who 
had grasped the trick, coolly threwa cordon 
around the entrapped, who could but sur- 
render at discretion. 

The firing gradually slackened, and soon 
after died away. Oudenarde was won. 
In discomfort and dejection the prisoners 
wore the night away. With the earliest 
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dawn, however, Marlborough, attended by 
Dr. Hare, was in the saddle riding from 
post to post visiting his captives, and 
giving them the most practical assurance 
of good treatment. 

Drawing rein near a windmill about 
which huddled a crowd of prisoners, the 
Duke exchanged a word or two with some 
of the French officers. Suddenly he espied 
ared coat among the throng and looked 
narrowly at the owner, who religiously 
kept his back turned. 

““Corporal Roy,” the Duke exclaimed, 
** attention—right-about-turn.” 

The red-coat faced about mechanic- 
ally and displayed a shamefaced counten- 
ance, decorated with a _ black eye 
resplendent in the illumination of the 
third day. 

“Why are you not with your regiment ?” 
the Duke inquired severely. 

**T ask your Grace’s pardon; but I was 
taken prisoner twa nichts ago by these 
gentlemen, and was catched again wi’ 
them. I do not know whaur my comrades 
are.” 

“‘Humph,” the Duke remarked, “‘ where 
did you leave Macainsh ?” 

“At Arlegem, my Lord. 
difference o’ opeenion. 
him as insubordinate.” 

** Proceed,” said the Duke. 

“He had a notion which I, as his 
superior officer, considered injudeecious 
and onpractical, so he fell’t me wi’ his 
neive, took my peppers, and I have nae 
doobt went straucht til his deeth.” 

“No doubt,” replied the Duke with 
conviction, whereupon Dr. Hare had an 
awkward fit of coughing. 

Directing Roy to rejoin his regiment, 
which was posted at Huerne, the Duke 
rode on in close conversation with the 
Chaplain. An hour or two later he held a 
drum-head court-martial upon the mission 
of Roy and Macainsh. When the former 
saw his comrade alive and well, he looked 
very little comfortable, but on perceiving 
that Andrew’s narrative was not likely to 
compromise him, he again plucked up 
courage. Andrew gave but a modest 
account of his dash through Arlegem, 
but the officers present knew enough of 
warfare to estimate the service at its full 
value. Furthermore, through the address 
of Dr. Hare, a witness to Andrew’s exploit 
had been discovered among the prisoners 
in the person of the subaltern of the 
Angel. Roy was sensible enough to stick 
to his former story, but suffered agonies of 
fear when the Duke recalled his charge 
of insubordination against Andrew. The 


We had a 
I have to report 
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French prisoner, whose wound 
troublesome, was not called. 

‘* Andrew Macainsh,” the Duke summed 
up, “‘ the court acquits you of murder, but 
finds you guilty of wilful insubordination, 
which entirely disqualifies you from further 
service under Corporal Roy. Your sentence 
is that from this date you take rank as 
Troop - Sergeant - Major, in room of 
Nicholson, killed in yesterday’s action. 
Your services will be noted elsewhere. 
Your conduct, Corporal Roy, will not be 
further inquired into. I content myself 
with remarking that you seem to have 
erred on the side of caution.” 

“This is graun news, Doctor, for my 
mither,” Andrew exclaimed to Dr. Hare as 
the latter shook his hand warmly ; ‘‘ but, oh, 


was 


OF LOVE’S 


This I know, whate’er men say, 
Love ’s as short-liv’d as the May, 
Born but yestreen, gone to-day! 


Else, why should those tresses fair, 
And that sweet, disdainful air, 
This my heart no more ensnare, 
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I wish she had nivver heard thon aboot the 
provost-marshal.” 

“I was questioning Thomson about 
that,” the Doctor replied, ‘‘and he was your 
friend in that matter. He stretched a 
point to save you. He did indeed, as he 
swore, write down the word ‘stripes,’ but 
he said they were on your arm, and that 
you were promoted to be sergeant.” 

“I’m gled he’s no a leear a’thegither,” 
Andrew commented with dry good-humour. 
“I houp, Doctor, if he suits ye, ye ’ll keep 
him on; for I’m sorry I’ll hae to resign 
the chairge o’ you for other duties.” 

‘“‘He does very well,” the Chaplain 
admitted, ‘although, I fear, Sergeant- 
Major, 1’ll never get another man like 
you.” 


BRIEFNESS. 


That, with many a dol’rous sigh, 
Ever unto thee, vow’d I, 
Should be constant as the sky? 


Nay, though pity should awake 
In that cold breast for my sake, 
No response these lips shall make: 


For, sweet girl, that love is fled 
Erst thine eyes engenderéd 
But to wound till it was dead. 


L. G. AcKRoyD. 
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ITALIAN BRIGANDS: 


DOMENICO TIBURZI. 


By ADOLFO ROSSI. 


NE night towards the end of last 
October, when the five carbineers 

who scour the vicinity of Orbetello, in the 
Roman Maremma, were patrolling the 
commune of Capalbio, as they neared a 
farm they heard a dog bark furiously and 
a door slam. Their suspicions aroused, 
they called out, ‘‘ Who goes there ?” and 
drew nearer. The answer was a shower 
of musket-shots. This gave rise to a 
lively exchange of musket-shots which 
lasted some forty minutes. When the 
firing ceased the carbineers who had 
remained unhurt found lying in front of 
the house, mortally wounded, a man who 
confessed that he was the famous bandit 
Domenico Tiburzi, and added that his 
companion, Fioravanti, had escaped. He 


had upon him a cartridge-belt, a dagger, 


and a large revolver. Beside him lay a 
splendid English rifle. After a few 
minutes he passed away. He was sixty, 
a robust man with a thick grey beard, and 
was dressed as a h=:nter. 

Tiburzi had evaded justice for no less 
than twenty-four years; since the day he 
had escaped from prison the police never 
succeeded in capturing him. He began 
his long brigand career by joining some 
small bands of malefactors who infested 
the environs of Viterbo and Grosseto, 
murdering and plundering; he ended 
by remaining alone, keeping as sole 
companion and_= species of secretary 
Fioravanti, and becoming a specialist 
among bandits. 

He no longer assaulted «a traveller or a 
diligence. As an aristocratic brigand, he 
disdained to descend to common crimes 
of violence. In order to obtain the means 
needful to an easy life and to the main- 
tenance of his numberless relations and 
confidants, he dealt only with landed 
proprietors, upon whom he imposed a 
fixed tax, proportioned to the extension 
of their fields and woods. In return for 
this he insured from thieves the property 


placed under his protection. No one 
dared to steal a sheep, a horse, or what- 
soever upon the territory placed under the 
‘jurisdiction ” of Tiburzi. 

The greater number of the many murders 
committed by Tiburzi were not assassin- 
ations effected for the purpose of rob- 
bery, but capital executions of spies and 
traitors, the suppression of insubordinate 
brigands, or of new bandits who ventured 
to invade his territory. And since the 
Italian police never succeeded in capturing 
Tiburzi, the landed proprietors of the pro- 
vince of Rome and Grosseto were obliged, 
for fear of vengeance, to pay him an annual 
tribute, and he in return instituted himself 
a guardian of the peace, protecting the 
property of his dependants—a truly strange 
phenomenon. All the researches of the 
gendarmes had hitherto proved fruitless. 
Two years ago the Government, in order 
to put an end to this state of things, deter- 
mined to prosecute everyone who was 
known to be a helper or partisan of 
Tiburzi. They arrested over three hundred 
persons, but it availed them nothing. 

On this occasion it occurred to me that 
I would visit the woods where the bandit 
lived, and make a study of his life. Thus 
I came to know some interesting facts. I 
went first to Cellere, the birthplace of 
Tiburzi. This is a hamlet of about 1700 
inhabitants, forty kilometres distant from 
Viterbo, situated on a hill and surrounded 
by other hills clad with vineyards and 
olive groves. A noticeable feature of the 
place is the ruined castle of the Dukes of 
Castro. Curious to tell, Cellere was 
populated by Albanians, fugitives from 
Turkish persecution. In the baptismal 
register, kept by the parish priest, the 
birth of Domenico Tiburzi is recorded in 
Latin on the date of May 29, 1836. His 
contemporaries tell how from boyhood he 
showed perverse symptoms. His mother 
complained of ‘“ Domenichino’s” bad 
character, and often said, ‘‘ God look after 
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him for me, but this boy will never be 
good for anything.” 

Nevertheless, according to the judicial 
records of the late Pontifical Government, 
Tiburzi reached the age of. thirty without 
perpetrating a single murder. According 
to the same documents, he committed his 
first murder on the night of Oct. 24, 1867, 
killing with a gunshot a shepherd with 
whom he had quarrelled. For this crime 
he was, after two years (Italian justice is 
leaden-footed) condemned to eighteen 
years of imprisonment, and sent to where 
the convicts were made to work in the 
Government salt-mines. In June 1872 he 
escaped thence, together with another 
brigand, Domenico Biagini, who was 
afterwards also killed by the carbineers. 

How he escaped was told to me by a 
foreman of the salt-mines, who was work- 
ing there at the time. In the morning of 
June 1, 1872, the manager of the. jail- 
tavern asked the director to accord him 
two or three convicts to mow his meadow. 
The director consented, and, escorted by 
only one warder, came Tiburzi, Biagini, and 
Tobarello. When once left alone mowing 
the field, at a certain distance from the salt- 
works and the prison, Tiburzi and Biagini 
conceived a plan of escape; they com- 
municated it to Tobarello, who naturally 
seconded them. Their plans laid and the 
arrived, Tiburzi and 
whose hands were free, and who 


propitious moment 
Biagini, 
were only fettered by a chain from their 


waists to their feet, suddenly leaped on 
their warder, and resting their scythes on 
his neck, said : ‘‘ If you make the slightest 
movement we will cut your throat. We 
could kill you, but since you have not 
been a hard jailer we will spare your life ; 
however, you must remain quite still here 
without making any noise until we are well 
away from the place.” Surprised thus 
suddenly, his gun slung over his back, the 
unfortunate warder after vainly beseeching 
the criminals not to insist upon their plan, 
was forced to obey. 

Tiburzi and Biagini relieved him of his 
gun, and after tying him with their hand- 
kerchiefs to a tree, all three hastened 
towards the river Marta. As soon as he 
saw that they were fairly off, the keeper 
shouted for help with all the force of his 
lungs. ‘Do you really wish us to kill 
you?” the fugitives called back. And 
one of them (it is not known which) 
aimed at the warder his own gun, but 
the shot missed. Then the three resumed 
their flight and forded the Marta before 
their escape was known either at the salt- 
works or at the prison. ‘Thus they soon 
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reached a safe place where they could 
take off their chains. From that day 
Tiburzi and Biagini remained together as 
fugitives from justice, but Tobarello being 
deemed unworthy of their companionship, 
was left to his destiny, and shortly after- 
ward was recaptured by the carbineers. 

Not much time passed ere Tiburzi began 
to make himself known and feared in the 
whole districts of Viterbo and Grosseto 
for his numberless thefts, murders, and 
blackmailings, committed together with 
Biagini, Biscarini, and other bandits. 
Five years after his escape from prison, 
he just missed falling into the hands of 
the carbineers. Near Farnese, a little 
village in the district of Viterbo, flows the 
Paternale, a stream that traverses deep 
ravines hidden in trees and dark shadows. 
One morning in December 1877, four car- 
bineers were returning from a pdtrol; one of 
them noticed that a small column of smoke 
was rising from the shore of the Paternale. 
Their suspicions aroused, they cautiously 
neared the spot, and saw the entrance to 
a cave, and a man issuing thence, who set 
himself to cut up some firewood. Inside 
the entrance of the cave they saw a hand 
turning some beef that was roasting upon 
a stick. The wood-cutter suddenly per- 
ceived the carbineers, who had hid among 
the bushes, and asked with astonishment, 
““What do you want?” ‘ And I ask who 
are you, and what are you doing ?” said 
the brigadier. ‘‘To arms, friends, we are 
betrayed!” shouted the man, turning to the 
cave, and saying this he ran towards the 
rock, but suddenly turning to the left, dis- 
appeared. His cry of alarm was followed 
by a shower of gun-shots from the interior ; 
the carbineers promptly answered the fire. 
About five minutes after a malefactor, 
armed with.a gun and wearing a red flannel 
shirt, issued from the rock and ran pre- 
cipitously towards Farnese. ‘The carbi- 
neers fired after him, and the brigand fell 
among the underwood calling for help. 
Just then three other bandits issued from 
the cave, and ran in the same direction. 
The carbineers fired again, but unsuccess- 
fully. Only afterwards did they learn that 
the bandit who was wounded in the 
arm was Biagini, and the other who 
escaped in his shirt-sleeves was Domenico 
Tiburzi. 

Seeing that no more men issued from 
the cave, the carbineer followed the fugi- 
tives for a space, but soon lost their 
traces. 

The cave, which I have visited, stands 
high above the ravine, and has an arched 
entrance five metres wide, resembling a 
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From a photograph taken after his death, kis body being bound to a tree. 
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Gothic window. It is reached by a steep 
path, and inside it is round, and about 
six metres long and wide. The roof is 
smoke-blackened and covered with cob- 
webs. In the right side wall has been 
hollowed a niche where a person may 
sleep comfortably. An old fig-tree, with 
twisted branches and large leaves, pro- 
tected and almost hid the entrance from 
view. 

The carbineers found a quantity of 
goods hung inside. On the branch of a 
withered tree was half a side of mutton. 
In a corner stood two barrels of wine. 
Here and there about the place were 
scattered arms, clothing, and other objects, 
among which were a revolver, daggers, a 
double-barrelled gun, a silver watch, 
stores of cartridges, a signal whistle, etc. 
A black leather purse contained bank- 
notes, and ‘two small glass bottles 
filled with whitish pills were labelled 
*‘Arsenicum Album” and “ Veratrum 
Album.” There were further two por- 
traits of a rather ugly. woman and 
various pictures of saints. Everything 
was sequestrated by the police. 

After this episode Tiburzi and Biagini 
became the leaders of the band. In 1882 
a certain Antonio Vestri, a shepherd, who 
provided them with food, tempted by a 
heavy reward, revealed one of the bandits’ 
hiding-places to the police. A little band 
of gendarmes stationed themselves in the 
wood pointed out to them ; but when the 
brigands crossed their path they all missed 
fire, and Tiburzi and Biagini were once 
more safe. Divining that it was Vestri 
who had turned informer, they decided to 
execute on him a vendetta that should be 
a caution to those who might wish to 
follow in his footsteps. On a March 
morning, when Vestri was issuing from the 
wood of Lamone to return to Farnese, his 
two mules laden with wood, Tiburzi and 
Biagini appeared from behind a bush and 
ordered him to stop. ‘‘ Hi, comrades!” 
Vestri uttered, surprised, but had hardly 
spoken the words when Biagini shot at 
him, and immediately after Tiburzi with a 
long knife cut his throat. Not satisfied 
even with this, Biagini stabbed Vestri’s 
two mules, saying, *‘ Vile spy! We kept 
him and he betrayed us; even these two 
mules he had bought with our money ; 
they belong to us, and I choose to kill 
them.” Tiburzi echoed his words, saying, 
“Thus spies are punished.” ‘This murder 


accomplished, the bandits left the corpses 
lying in a pool ot blood, and calmly 
pursued their way. 
peasants 


They observed that 


some had seen everything ; 
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‘first-class field - glass. 






among these was a certain Concetti, 
to whom Biagini said, “Tell them at 
Farnese not to accuse anyone, that it is 
we who have killed this man, because he 
betrayed us; thus he will serve us as an 
example to other spies.” Then Biagini 
pulled out his watch, saying to Tiburzi, 
“It is just eleven o’clock,” and they went 
their way. Tiburzi and Biagini remained 
together for another six years, black- 
mailing and murdering, until, in 1889, in 
another fray, Biagini was killed. This 
took place in a beautiful wood ‘called ‘ La 
Cerreta” di Gricciano. 

The police-brigadier of Scanno, uneasy 
at the return into those parts of the 
noted brigands ‘Tiburzi and _ Biagini, 
ordered police parties to patrol the woods 
beside the river Fiora. One of these 
parties suddenly heard the footsteps of 
men running through the thick underwood 
one July morning. The police at once 
followed, and after pursuing the fugitives 
for about four hundred metres through the 
tangled wood, they discovered the noted 
bandit Domenico Biagini, nicknamed 
““The Parish Priest,” who, seeing that he 
was overtaken, stopped and aimed at the 
brigadier with his gun. Seeing this, the 
gendarme fired at him with a musket 
loaded with shot, bringing him to the 
ground wounded in his leg. He then dis- 
armed the bandit, taking from him his 
rifle, a revolver, and a dagger sharpened 
on both sides. After having secured him 
with handcuffs, he asked him who was with 
him. The man replied that it was his 
relative Fioravanti, and added _ that 
Tiburzi had been absent several days. 
Biagini died of his wounds while being 
carried to Capalbio. Upon him were 
found a pocket-book containing over 
goo francs, a silver watch and chain, a gold 
ring, a cigarette-case, a small knife, and a 
wooden pipe. 

When the place where the bandits had 
been discovered was afterwards searched, a 
quantity of articles were discovered, in- 
cluding arms, ammunition, food, and a 
Fioravanti, who 
escaped with Tiburzi at the time of this 
fray, had been leading a bandit’s life since 
1888. For some time he had as com- 
panion another fugitive from justice, Luigi 
Bettinelli, but seeing that this man aroused 
the jealousy of his uncle Biagini, and 
Tiburzi, he calmly killed him. By this act 
he secured Tiburzi’s goodwill, and was 
after Biagini’s death taken by him as 
partner and secretary. 

Thus freed from rivals and competitors, 
his fame established, and his regular 
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tributes admirably systematised, Tiburzi 
during his last years became a species of 
pensioned brigand ; he no longer needed 
to murder, save when some traitor required 
punishment. One of his last homicides 
was committed in 1890. The bailiff of a 
large Maremma farm, Raffaello Gabrielli, 
was sitting one June morning breakfasting 
on the grass together with two farmers and 
some eighty reapers, when two armed 
individuals suddenly appeared. They 
came up to within five steps of Gabrielli, 
saying, “Come here, come with us.” 
Gabrielli immediately rose and followed 


WHERE TIBURZI 


them, saying, “ But I know nothing about 
it ”” The two repeated, ‘“‘Come along.” 
When they had walked five or six paces, 
the elder said to Gabrielli, “‘ Do you 
remember the 6th of August ?” With this 
he suddenly turned round and shot him 
dead on the spot. The two men then 
quietly re-entered the path that led to the 
wood. Just as they entered it, they looked 
back at the mowers and said, ‘* The first 
who stirs is a dead man.” Then they dis- 
appeared into the thicket. Not one of the 
labourers who were sitting at a short 
distance off stirred to the rescue of the 
“‘fattore,” though everyone had witnessed 
the whole scene and heard the shot. The 
reason of this deed was that the brigands 
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believed that Gabrielli, who had been in 
constant intercourse with them, knew of the 
presence of the carbineers on Aug. 6, 1889, 
but had not warned them, and they there- 
fore punished him as a traitor. The men 
nearest to the scene had been too fright- 
ened to move, the whole action had been 
so rapid and unexpected. Recovered 
somewhat from their surprise they hastened 
to warn the authorities. 

Domenico Tiburzi was never photo- 
graphed in his lifetime; the portrait we 
reproduce was taken after death, his body 
being strapped to a tree. The authorities 


MET HIS DEATH. 


possessed no picture whereby they could 
recognise him, and after so many years of 
immunity, Tiburzi might have lived a quiet 
life in any village of Viterbo or Grosseto 


under an assumed name. The police were 
so completely ignorant of his appearance 
that once, when his eldest son was very 
ill, Tiburzi went to see him in Cellere, the 
town in which he lived, stayed with 
him until he died, and attended his 
funeral. It is also told that Tiburzi 
was present at Civita Vecchia during 
the fétes held for the unveiling of a 
monument to Victor Emmanuel, and then 
returned to Cellere to attend the marriage 
feast of his son Niccola; nor did his 
audacity stop here. While this son Niccola 
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was serving as a soldier at Rimini, the 
father actually journeyed openly as far as 
that city to see his son. Nay, more. I 
have been told that the old brigand went 
to Rome to be present at the “‘ feste” during 
the silver wedding anniversary of the 
Sovereigns, and that before returning to 
his haunts he stopped at a tavern kept by 
a woman, nicknamed ‘“‘ The Worthy ”— 
La Degna. ‘Don’t you know me?” he 
asked of ‘‘ The Worthy,” who was an old 
friend. But as he was very well dressed, 
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“La Degna” did not know him. He 
then took off his spectacles. ‘‘I am 
Domenico!” he said; and then told her 
of his journey to Rome, winding up with 
these words— 

“I have been a fugitive for twenty-one 
years; in four years I hope to be able to 
celebrate my own silver wedding with the 
woods.” 

His wish was not realised; he did not 
finish his twenty-fifth year of evasion from 
the law, which would have fallen in 1897. 
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“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 





